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This month we salute BRODERNA KANOLD A.B., Gotenborg den Sweden. 
where coordinated candy production produces quality. Photo shows plant. 
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PACIFIC 
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Herbert B. Maw, Governor of Utah, 
tells his state’s story. 


“Nature was kind to Utah. Deposited with- 
in her borders are rich and varied sources 
of coal and iron, lead and zinc, copper, sil- 
ver and gold. These and many other indus- 
trial attributes are part and parcel of the 
ASCENIC [| undeveloped sections of this state. 

ane “A gigantic steel industry which can serve 
the west signals our industrial ambition. It 
will form the nucleus of a network of 
associated industries. 


“Our need now is people and leadership to 
share in the prosperity of a western empire. 
Our natural resources are practically un- 
touched. They assure a long life to an indus- 
trial future which is just now beginning. 
Utah invites new and expanding industry 
to investigate opportunities here before 
deciding upon new locations.” 
* One of a series of advertisements * * * 
based on industrial opportunities 


in the states served by the Union “ . ‘ 
Pacific Railroad. For industrial resources and opportun- 


ities, look to Utah. For unexcelled rail 
transportation . . . 


be Specific - 
say Union Pacific’ 


%& Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific 
Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for information 
regarding industrial sites. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 
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Cold Storage 
Costs! 


Fumigate Nut Meats on Arrival! 


Used successfully by leading food processors 
for years, Dow Methyl Bromide—the pene- 
trating fumigant—is now available to help you 


cut cold storage costs on nuts. Here’s how: 


When shipments arrive, fumigate them with 
Dow Methyl Bromide at once to secure a com- 
plete kill of insect life in all stages of develop- 
ment. Rats and mice also succumb—and treat- 
ment is effective whether materials are still in 
box cars, piled under special tarpaulins, stored 
in vaults or stacked in the warehouses. Un- 
matched penetration helps assure that there will 
be no survivors. 


Dow Methyl Bromide is effective—works : | () \\ 
rapidly and aerates quickly. It is harmless to 


nuts when used as directed—leaves no residual 


e 
odor or taste. (Has successfully. fumigated ) y ‘ ) 
storage containing flour, peanuts, milk, butter, ( 1\ | () II} I( ( 
cheese, cocoa beans, sugar.) It will pay you to - e 


Secure full information. 





TARPAULIN FUMIGATION IS EFFECTIVE! 


Individual lots of incoming supplies may Impervious to gas and light and very 
be fumigated under plastic-treated tar- durable, the tarpaulin is in effect a portable, 
paulins. inexpensive fumigation chamber. 
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CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
EO INDUSTRY AAG BONEN 2 




















THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York © Boston « Philadelphia « Washington ¢ Cleveland « Detroit « Chicago « St. Louis * Houston ¢ San Francisco « Los Angeles © Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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More sales within easy reach 


If you make any products where appealing taste is a selling 
influence let Ethavan* help you put more sales within easy reach. 





Ethavan is Monsanto's Ethyl Vanillin. Its flavor is more distinctive 
than that of vanillin, its odor more pronounced, more pleasing. 
Even when products are subjected to high or low temperatures 
in processing, its individuality has remarkable “staying power.” 
It is practically three times stronger than vanillin— more eco- 
nomical to use. 

If you wish to experiment with Ethavan, send for samples. 
Make your own tests and see how Ethavan can help you put more 
sales within easy reach... Contact the nearest Monsanto District 
Office or write: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Organic Chemicals Division, 
1700 South Second Street, 


o. tovie 4, Minoo, Dimer MACOS 


Offices in New York, Chi- 


cago, Boston, Detroit, Cleve- CHEMICALS 


land, Charlotte, Birmingham, 


* reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SERVING INDUSTR) WHICH SERVES MANKINO 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 
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Now-a BETTER fudge you can make ea 


i 1S 

Soy flour just naturally belongs in many types yi 
of candy—because soy flour can offer plenty 
of practical advantages. For instance—soy Ss 
flour can give you \— Q 
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Increased richness 


Improved texture and flavor 


Increased production 


. 
~ 
e@ Longer shelf life 
. 
e@ Better fat emulsification 
* 


Improved nutritional values 
—at no increased cost! 


Staley’s is America’s Soy Headquarters—and 
all our experience is at your command to 
help you get better candy at less manufactur- 
ing expense. May we help you by showing 
you the many advantages of Staley’s Soy Flour 
and what they can offer you? 


' 
LE 
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sily-economically! 


FUDGE il 


40 Ibs. Sugar * 30 Ibs. Corn Syrup * 10 Ibs. Evapo- 
rated Whole Milk * 4 Ibs. Staley'’s Hi-Fat Soy Flour 
1 Ib. Edible Oil © 8 oz. Salt * 24 Ibs. Fondant (80-20) 
2 Ibs. Frappe * 5 Ibs. Chocolate Liquor (if desired) 
Vanilla flavor as desired. 


To 5 qts. of water (cool or at room temperature) 
add the 4 Ibs. of soy flour and stir smooth with 
a wire whip. Add 2 qts. more water and stir to a 
smooth suspension. 


Place the soy flour suspension, the sugar, the 
oil and half of the corn syrup in the cooking kettle 
and bring to a boil. Add the evaporated milk | 
slowly to the boiling batch and cook the batch 
to about 244° F. Turn off the hear, add the bal- | 
ance of the corn syrup and mix well. Stir in the 
melted chocolate liquor if desired, then add the 
fondant, the frappé, the salt and the flavor. Mix 
well and pour the batch into lined fudge trays. 











A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 


* 


Canadian Representative: James L. Doig, 6876 Sherbrooke Street West, Montreal 28, Quebec, Canada 
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Make these delicious 
candies at less cost with Soyco! 








NOUGAT BARS 





STARCH RUN CREAMS 





Now you can make high-quality candies with soy 
albumin. It can replace egg albumen in the types 
of candy shown above at a substantial saving 
in cost! 


What Soyco does for you 
Soyco is a soy albumin—new and improved— 
that gives you all these advantages: 
Soyco whips up to a satisfactory volume in syrup. 
It helps to keep your costs down—dquality up. 
Greater stability. The bubble structure is smaller. 
Soyco is about twice as stable as before! 
Higher in protein, and whiter in color—that’s new, 
improved Soyco. 
Longer shelf life. Due to invert action of Soyco, 
candies are assured longer shelf life. 
Reliably uniform. Soyco is carefully processed and 
standardized through laboratory control. Each 
lot is tested for uniformity. 


MARSHMALLOW BARS 


ee eae 





CHOCOLATE CREAMS 





MINT PATTIES 


Do this 


Take a tip from scores of plants that have tried 
Soyco—and are now using Soyco regularly. 
They have found that Soyco not only costs less to 
buy—but costs less to use! Soyco is packed in 
100-lb. drums. 


Write for your new free Soyco formula folder. 
And place your order through our main office, now. 








Crisp, golden SOYNUTS! 


Soynuts are dry roasted, tenderized soybeans 
available as whole nuts, coarse or fine toppers. 
Many candy manufacturers use Soynuts in candy 
bars, brittle, and with other nutmeats. 

Priced from 11%¢ to 13¢ per pound,* depend- 
ing on type and quantity purchased. 
* All prices F. O. B., Waterloo, lowa. Subject to change. 











WHITSON PRODUCTS 


DIVISION OF THE BORDEN COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York * Canada Distributor: H. Lawton & Co., Toronto 
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DREYER CONCENTRATED 
IMITATION FLAVORS 


FRESH FRUIT - CITRUS FRUIT ~ VANILLA 
BUTTER - BRANDIES - CHEESE ~- ETC. 









ha ibe 


So faithfully compounded, you can use them 
interchangeably or mixed with natural extracts. 

Economical this way . . . a small quantity of these 
highly concentrated flavors produces a 


delicious, hard-to-tell-the-difference result. 


aa 


USE THEM FOR: Candies - Gum Drops - Jellies + Icings 
Fondants + Cakes « Fillings + Etc. 


FOR COMPLETE LISTING SEND FOR CATALOG “C” 


apy ie Ds, - * 7 


fe. DRETER wel 


\ <7 F a BOSTON . . HAROLD H. BLOOMFIELD THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL: CO. 
7 aes CHICAGO . . . WM. H. SCHUTTE CO. KANSAS CITY 
CINCINNATI . WM. o ow ORST AND CITIES THROUGHOUT MIDDLEWEST 


os fa ‘ARLS ON 
LOS ANGELES .  taleene Alsen, ~ qpmee. . . ss EMILIO PAGUAGA 
119 WEST 19th STREET - NEW YORK 11,N. Y. PHILADELPHIA . . . . R. TZ CO. PRINCIPAL CITIES IN SOUTH AMERICA 
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Progressive confectioners throughout the country have put themselves for 
ohead in the consumer market through DELCA —the flavor series with a 
future. Nine Imitation Flavors, unmatched for quality and selling power, offer 
the trade the opportunity to step ahead in sales. Through research, the follow- 
ing flavors have been developed by Polak's Frutal Works: 


Butterscotch Raspberry Maple 
Cherry Rum and Butter Strawberry 
Grape Toffee Mocha 


Candy samples of the DELCA Line are sent to confectioners on request. 


POLAK’S FRUTAL WORKS, INC. 


36-14 35th Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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THE WORLDS FINEST ORANGE OIL 


Give it all your tests for quality, uni- 
formity and strength. Then you'll buy 


Made exclusively from oranges from 
the Sunkist Groves of California. 


Exchange Oil of Orange gives you 
more real orange flavor, drop for drop 
or pound for pound, than any other 


orange oil. 


Distributed in the United States exclusively by 
DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 
180 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 
76 Ninth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 


Distributors for: 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, ONTARIO, CALIF. 


Producing Plant: 
The Exchange Orange Products Co., Ontario, Calif. 


for March, 1947 


Exchange Brand. 








You'll never know how much the flavor of your confections 
can be improved until you've tried MAGNA FLAVORS, | 
MMéR’'s new group of magna-ficent, premium flavors. 


Perfected after exhaustive scientific research, 
MAGNA FLAVORS are so superior in quality, workability 
and sheer taste-appeal that they form a true “aristocracy” 
of the flavor world! 


Determine now how MAGNA FLAVORS can improve 
your confections, old or new. Write for further information. 


Masnus, Masee + HeyNaRD ING 


SINCE 1895... ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST SUPPLIERS OF ESSENTIAL OILS 


16 DESBROSSES STREET. NEW YORK 13, N.Y. - 221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
WAS ANGELES; BRAUN CORP. + SEATTLE, PORTLAND, SPOKANE: VAN WATERS AND ROGERS, INC * SAN FRANCISCO: BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN-CO. * CANADA: RICHARDSON AGENCIES, LTD., TORONTO 























CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 64, Ill. 99 Hudson Street, New York 13, .N. Y. 


ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 


USED BY LEADING CANDY MANUFACTURERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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MOISTURE CONTROL 





Moreau MES aN I/ 


Moisture uncontrolled brings worries... 
Moisture CONTROLLED works wonders ! 














The candy manufacturer’s long-sought ob- 
jective, POSITIVE MOISTURE CONTROL, 
has been achieved by 





Freshness and flavor are sealed into every candy batch 
because Veg-A-Loid enables manufacturers to carry t 
MORE MOISTURE; to cook at 5° to 7° lower temper- 
atures; to save or even eliminate fats and oils. Candy 
wrappings won’t stick; candies won’t discolor. 


You’ll be interested in the full Veg-A-Loid story. 
Write for a Veg-A-Loid sample and Recipe M. 


MSL ¢ Co. 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS TO THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


NL LO a 
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It’s a lucky candy-maker who punches No. 1500...a number that’s a winner every 
time! For you can't possibly take a costly gamble and buy a “pick-in-the-poke” when 
you put your money on H. Kohnstamm’s No. 1500 line of aTLAs Imitation Flavors. 
On top of its field-proven uniformity, strength and heat-resistance, hard-candy manu- 
facturers for years have banked on the exceptionally long shelf-life of this deliciously 
appealing group of flavors. And singled it out, too, for its desirable economy. One 
ounce flavors 100 pounds of candy. Whatever your requirements, there is an ATLAS 


flavor for every need. To prove these facts to your complete satisfaction, write us today. 





(ALL HEAT-RESISTANT) 


ATLAS Isnt LINE IMITATION FLAVORS 


Py i ry 


RASPBERRY ORANGE APPLE LIME 
en GRAPE WILD CHERRY PEAR PEACH 
PINEAPPLE BANANA LEMON RUM 
STRAWBERRY RUM AND BUTTER 
RIN bs nccnsnnditncacernninsiiiennieesnd $10.00 + $9.50 per gall.................. cases (4-1 gals.) 


Delivered from our nearest warehouse 


FIRST PRODUCERS OF CERTIFIED COLORS 


OHRGSGTAMM ¢ COMPANY Enc. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


INER 89 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7 N-13 E. ILLINOIS ST. CHICAGO 11 4735 DISTRICT BLVD., LOS ANGELES 1) 
ATLANTA + BALTIMORE «= BOSTON + CINCINNATI = CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DETROIT » HOUSTON + INDIANAPOLIS * KANSAS 
CITY, MO + MINNEAPOLIS »* NEW ORLEANS + OMAHA © PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH = ST. LOUIS = SAN FRANCISCO 
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These three publications do a complete job for the manufactur- 
ing confectioners.. THe CAnpy Buyers’ Directory carries the ad- 
vertising message of candy makers to 10,000 volume candy buyers. 
Tue Bivue Book is the candy maker’s guide to raw materials, 
equipment and packaging supplies. THe MANuracturinc Con- 
FECTIONER is devoted to the aid of the candy maker by helping 
him to solve the problems of making better candy. 


BOOKLETS and REPRINTS 


Reprints are available of a number of articles which have ap- 
peared in THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. They compose 
a large portion of the current literature of the Industry. Many 
manufacturers find them suitable to accompany sales messages 
and also to add to their library of information on the candy 
and chocolate industries. Stamps or coins accepted. ; 


Now available are the following: 


Confectionery Factory Maintenance 


UN I a os eva eaeae 50c 
Pest Control in Candy Plants 
TR a, ee al ah aici by witmareien 20c 
Modern Methods of Candy Scrap Recovery 
hy & ee leer inety a $1.00 
Principles and Design of Chocolate Cooling Tunnels 
rN I oi aa ve cubicle oi ¥exAae~ 1.00 
Purpose of Conching Chocolate, The 
By Robert Whymper and Charles Shillaber ............ 20c 
Soy Products in Candy 
ee ons seek ackaegneecenton 25c 
Vitamins in Confectionery 
er No in seu verskaesdnenaneaen 20c 
Whey—Raw Material for Candy 
UT A a EC i oe tS 25c¢ 
High Pressure Condensate Drainage Improves Cream, 
Fudge Quality 
UP oo eg ca Salar wacee ailntibie ius 15¢ 
Quality Caramels on a Volume Production Basis 
I sais ca Se wcbnadad avenue sna’ 20c 
Sugar—Is It a Food or Poison? 
gE OE a rr 15e 
Using Cereals in Candy 
I ie eas 15¢ 
Liquid Sugar in the Candy Industry 
Re I 5c ch aienvxachevsscdeunssaeeesen » 25¢ 
Coverage of Chocolate Coatings—The Bob Test 
2 ee SS eee eae 20c 


Sugar Crystals vs. Syrup Film in Fondant 
By H. S. Paine and J. Hamilton .................. 25e 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


“READ WHEREVER CANDY IS MADE” 
SUBSCRIPTION: $3.00 PER YEAR—2 YEARS $5.00 
400 | West Madison St. Chicago 6, Illinois 
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At Your Finger Tips 


Technical INFORMATION 


For Every Candy Library 











A good candy library will effectively answer ever-occur- 
ring technical questions with instant, complete satisfac- 
tion. Let the experts work for you. Turn their knowledge 
into greater profits for your firm. The books listed here 
are carefully selected to help make your candy library an 
authoritative, finger-tip source of profit-making, time- 
saving technical information. 


1—Chemical Formulary, Volume VII 


Edited by H. Bennett, F.A.LC...........--00055 $6.00 
2—Glue and Gelatine 
By Paul I. Smith... .....ccccesscccccscvcccres $3.75 


3—Confectionery Analysis and Composition 
By Dr. Stroud Jordan and Dr. K. E. Langwill.... 


4—Glycerine 
By Georgia Leffingwell, Ph.D. and Milton A. 
SS SEE EERE Pree ery eee eT OCT TT ET $5.00 
5—Handbook for Chemical Patents 
By Edward Thomas, A.B. ............cccceees $4.00 
6—Rigby's Reliable Candy Teacher 
Br Wee Pec cicecnccadesedvengeecccoces $3.00 
7—Soybean Chemistry and Technology 
By Klare S. Markley and Warren H. Goss...... $3.50 
8—Spice Handbook, The 
kG panacea bindaaeeanedswnked $6.50 
9—Tropical Fruits 
By Sukh Dyal, B.Sc. (Hons.), M.Sc........... $2.75 
10—Introduction to Emulsions 
Er ORNS BE, SOUND ons hve csccsscvsessnces $4.75 
11—Confectionery Problems 
Be Siscnd Jecdan, M.S. PR. D. ...0.000cc000e0 $3.00 
12—Confectionery Standards 
fF eee ss 8 ee ere $3.00 
13—Photomicrography 
ee GE bcc didecvcsicceces $10.00 
14—Examining Dentist in Food Hazard Cases 
By Charles A. Levinson, D. M. D. ............ $2.00 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Love cwe ae Bivedes Bi ccscis Pinson Bocce 
re Beeesus Deccats issues Bbsisses BB. cccce 
Benkasine Miskdase 








SAVAGE BROS. CO. Is Doing 


An About Face— 
And Once Again Is 


BACK IN PRODUCTION! 


Yes—for over four years we have had to curtail production for the food industry and do 
our part toward the war effort. We did this not only to share our part of the burden, but also 
to prevent sacrificing our 91 years reputation of manufacturing quality equipment by being 








forced to substitute inferior materials in our products. 


PORTABLE - - FIRE MIXER, MODEL S-No. 3 

















The Fire Mixer (pictured above) has many 
new post-war improvements—V-belt drive, }ow 
carbon steel castings for greater strength and 
all but two gears have been eliminated which 
lowers maintenance cost—-no more long de- 


‘ lays waiting for parts. 


Let us give you the advantage of our years 
experience in bringing your plant up to 
modern day capacity production. All back 
orders will be filled first, following our 
ninety-one year policy of “First come, first 
served”. Figure about ninety days’ delivery. 


Write Today for Cost and Particulars 


SAVAGE BROS. CO. 


Over 91 Years Manufacturing Quality Food Equipment 


2638 GLADYS AVE. 


CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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LIKE THE FLAVOR 202 0it seis fooor.. cari 
and uniformity not found in any other 
“CUT : 
OF A FRESH aenilh 
Always specify it by the brand name 
LEMON.... pally bly 
when you order — Exchange Oil of 
Lemon. And to insure your satisfac- 
When it’s /emon you want, Exchange is ; 
tion, accept no other brand. 
the Oil! 
o . Distributed in the United States exclusively by 
More than 80% of all the lemon oil used DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 
° ° ‘ 180 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
in the United States is Exchange Lemon 
‘ ; : FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 
Oil. This overwhelming endorsement by 76 Ninth Avenue, New York II, N.Y. 
, Distributors for: 
P the trade is your assurance that Exchange scandent titania 
' PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, ONTARIO, CALIF. 
— Producing Plant: 
EXCHANGE LEMON PRODUCTS CO.; CORONA, CALIF. 
IONER 
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Why not give her 
this reason for buying 
your candy? 
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A child, buying candy, gives no thought 


to such things as “nutritive values.” 


A wise mother, wanting proper diets for 


her family, does. 


What thanks most mothers would give if 
all candies were fortified and better bal- 
anced nutritionally! It would help to keep 
the family, particularly the youngsters, on 


a proper daily diet! 


Candy manufacturers have a real oppor- 
tunity to relieve mothers of considerable 
worry—help children get a better balanced 
food. 


And some manufacturers are seizing the 





opportunity. They are increasing the vita- 
min content of their candies. And they 
are improving nutritive qualities by the 
addition of good protein to increase the 


quantity of the essential amino acids. 


Standard Brands’ experience in the food 
fortification field — and its products for 
vitamin B complex, vitamin D, and protein 
supplementation of foods—place this com- 
pany in a position to render valuable assist- 
ance to you on your candy fortification 


program. 


If you are now seeking ways of fortifying 
your company’s products, we invite you to 
discuss your needs in confidence with one 


of our executives. 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 


Strong Cobb Division 
595 Madison Avenue 


Bulk Pharmaceutical Department ° 





New York 22, N.Y. 
















HOW BREAKING ONE EGG AT A TIME PROTECTS 


Armour makes sure that every egg is right. 
That’s why every egg is broken out into a cup 
and individually inspected. It’s this painstaking 
care of millions of eggs that assures you fine 
quality candies when you use Cloverbloom 
Powdered Egg Whites— candies with smoother, 
creamier texture. 





This is Cloverbloom quality 


From the selection of breakfast-fresh eggs to the 
spray-drying of the finished product — Armour 
guards the quality. Constant scientific tests are 
made. Armour’s own exclusive process guaran- : 
tees uniformity. Moisture is controlled to 2% ‘ 
at time of drying. Every trace of shell and fibre 
is removed. Every batch is uniformly clear and 
white. You can’t buy better whites. : 





For quality candies, smoother and creamier 


Make your next contract with Armour to assure 
finest quality in your finished product and to 
save time and labor. Armour produces Clover- 
bloom frozen whole eggs, whites, sugared and 
45% solids dark color yolks; spray-powdered 
whole eggs, whites and yolks. Uniform quality— 
no waste—ready to use when you need them. 





ARMOUR Creameries 


UNION STOCK YARDS . CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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Modern in Design--Efficient in Performance 


a DUBIN’S 
— “HYDRO-LIFT” FIRE MIXER — 


Means 
: Sanitation and Economy at a Maximum 














— — — — because it’s fully enclosed gears and working parts assure that 
oil and grease will not soil or contaminate your products —- — simplifying 
cleaning and maintenance and meeting all sanitation requirements. The 


“HYDRO-LIFT” FIRE MIXER’S advanced engineering design of reduction 


gears in an oil bath provide long-lasting, quiet operation as well as economy. 














: 
NOTE: The Mixing Arm swings off furnace over a The “HYDRO-LIFT” Fire Mixer is so designed that 
copper drip pan. This enables one to keep furnace the machine may be placed close to the wall, as the 
and mixer clean at all times. mixing arm and head lift straight up. 

—INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT SALES.— 

| 2500 So. San Pedro St. Phone PRospect 8388 Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
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Progress «Profit with NATIONALi#1947 | 


Install . . . lowest unit labor costs 


improve... quality of your product 


Attain . . . maximum plant production 


Assure ... highest equipment efficiency 


Acquire ... latest sanitary improvements 





New, National ENROBER 


Here it is .. 
ute to efficiency, engineering and experience. 


. your completely new Enrober—a trib- 


Rugged construction, sturdy mounting, vibration- 
less operation. Huge capacity welded chocolate tank 
(no corners). Simple, removable agitator design. 
Operates like pendulum. Prevents air bubble forma- 
tions. Tempering column doubled in size and effi- 
ciency. Controls regulate chocolate temperature with- 
in 1° F. All units quickly removable and accessible. 
Operator can roll out improved wire belt 

unit as easily as a desk drawer—and as 

quickly (no tools). This effortless detail 

uncovers chocolate tank and agitator. 

Easy to keep clean and sanitary. 


DON'T DELAY...ACT NOW! 






t 
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(DELIVERIES 60 TO 90 DAYS) 


New National Continuous COOKER 


Completely new design assures production of 
2500 Ibs. per hr. of smoother, cleaner, drier 
hard candy than ever produced before. Vacu- 
um receiving kettles are of stainless steel, 
large capacity. Entire cooking system easy to 
clean and drain. Graining eliminated—no pipe 
threads or objectionable joints. All parts 
readily accessible and demountable. Pump, 
valves and all parts are of latest design for 
maximum efficiency and speeding-up produc- 
tion. 


New, Nafional DEPOSITOR 1} 


New, National heavy-duty Depositor . . . sturdiest 
construction, smooth operation, accurate. Stainless 
steel, all welded jacket is sanitary and unleakable. 
Modern devices simplify operation. Designed to 
operate more efficiently with Hydro-Seal Pump 
Bars (single and multiple rows). Eliminate scrap 
and inaccurate weights, leakages, constant repairs, 
uneconomical and unsanitary production by instal- 
ling our new, heavy-duty Depositor. 


How Your Dollars, Invested in 
New National Equipment, Make Sense 


Each new unit of National equipment, as announcd 
here, is good for at least 20 years of économical 
and most efficient service . . . To enjoy these ad- 


vantages to the fullest and attain the 
maximum amount of performance satis- 
faction—Buy Now! 


INQUIRE FOR DETAILS & PRICES 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


153-157 CROSBY STREET, NEW YORK 12, NEW YORK 


New York Springfield 


Chicago 





Cable Address: “ENROBER" 
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... TRI-CLOVER 
















liest ° . . 
less Conical End Fittings 
able. — a new kind of fitting, bringing even 
1 to greater benefits from the use of light-gauge 
ump tubing, for chemical process industry appli- 
crap cations where conveying lines require cor- 
airs, rosion-resistant properties. 
stal- Fittings are fabricated from type 316 
i stainless steel. Line connections are made 
with simple, leak-tight flanged couplings 
(as illustrated) — designed for working 
pressures up to 250 Ibs. per sq. in. Adapters 
permit use of TRI-CLOVER fittings with 
a variety of other types, including IPS fit- 
tings, conical glass tubing, and welding 
nse fittings. 
Available for commercial tolerance stain- 
anced less steel tubing having outside diameters INDUSTRIAL PUMPS 
ical of 1, 1%, 2, 2%, 3 and 4 inches. TRI-CLOVER CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
ore built to handle clear liquids, 
ad- heavy liquids and semi-solids of all 
the types, for general industrial use 
atis- where corrosion-resistant properties 
ore required. 
CES See your Jobber or write for further details 


TRI-CLOVER MACHINE 


4 ; ‘ 
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TRIALLOY AND STAINLESS STEEL SANITARY 
FITTINGS, VALVES, PUMPS, TUBING, SPECIALTIES 
FABRICATED STAINLESS STEEL INDUSTRIAL FITTINGS 
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TARILA ... 





T LAST ...here is a real butter flavor with 

that wholesome, “‘country-kitchen’”’ taste. 

Not a synthetic or inferior imitation but a 

crystal-clear distillate of pure dairy products 

. . . Clearflé contains flavors natural only to 
buttermilk and butter. 


Always dairy-fresh and uniform, it will never 
turn rancid with heat or age . . . requires no re- 
frigeration. Its rich, luscious, buttery aroma 
never grows flat or pungent . . . does not “bake 
out”. In flavor, only one ounce of Clearfla 
equals 10 lbs. of butter. And it costs but a frac- 
tion of the price of butter . . . eliminates its 
costly storage problems. 


Give your product appetizing, butter-drenched 
goodness . . . bring out its full, delicious flavor. 
Use Clearfla for rea/ butter taste. Your customers 
will come back for more : . . and more. Consult 
your local broker or write today for complete 
details. W. A. CLEARY CORPORATION, DEPARTMENT MC 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY AND CHICAGO, ILL. 








a better butter flavor 
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A CLEAR DISTILLATE OF CULTURED DAIRY PRODUCTS — NOT SYNTHETIC 
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Broderna Kanold a Closely Coordinated Network of Many Industries: 


Coordination Produces Success 


By HARRY A. STRUPEL 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 


'y A POST WAR period characterized by such severe price 

controls and material shortages that, by comparison, 
the confectionery manufacturers in the United States are 
enjoying an age of plenty, Broderna Kanold A.-B., Gote- 
borg den, Sweden, is again producing candy in much 
the same manner it has for the past 46 years, with one 
exception. Unfortunately it is possible to manufacture but 
a fraction of the variety and quantity of sweets desired 
by the owners, and of which the great, modern plant 
is capable. 

Broderna Kanold is more than just a confectionery 
manufacturing plant. It is in reality a closely coordinated 
network of many industries operated as a unit whose 





confectionery field in his native Sweden. Together with 
his brother, Anton T. Kanold, he obtained two small 
rooms and formed the nucleus of the huge present in- 
dustrial enterprise. 

The two brothers, operating with a minimum of work- 
ing capital, were forced to spend many hours a day, 
usually seven days a week, producing and selling their 
candies. However, the diligence to work and the quality 
of candy made soon began to evidence themselves in a 
growth of business. In 1912, sales had reached sufficient 
volume to warrant building the first plant. Now possess- 
ing the facilities for producing a greater variety of finer 
candies, the growth of the firm was phenomenal. Addi- 





FRED G. KANOLD, (center) founder and present leader of Broderna Kanold A.-B., is shown with 


his two sons, Raymond (left) and Edvard (right). 


The three Kanolds are the controlling factors 


in the success of this famous Swedish confectionery company. 


ultimate achievement is the production, boxing, shipping, 
and marketing of a varied assortment of fine candies 
and sweets. In addition to the large, modern con- 
fectionery manufacturing building itself, Broderna 
Kanold owns and operates facilities for producing all 
its printings, labels, boxes, waxpapers, and wrappers. 
The firm also has its own fruit farm, a saw mill, a flour 
mill, and an electric power plant. 

Coming to the United States in 1893, Fred G. Kanold, 
now president of the firm, spent almost eight years 
learning this country’s methods of candy production. 
During this period he was employed by H. C. Baum, of 
The Reading Confectionery Company, Reading, Pa., and 
by Fred Breisch, of The Quaker City Candy Company, 
Philadelphia. 

In 1900 he married Miss Emma Keeney of Reading, 
and in 1901 he returned home, determined to enter the 
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tions and improvements were made to the plant on an 
average of every five years—the last being made as late 
as 1945. 


Firm believers in supplying their own needs as far 
as possible, the two brothers started Aktiebolaget Vax- 
papper & Lito in 1910, which answered their needs for 
printing, wrappers, and other packaging items. 

In 1915 the firm purchased Velanda Sateri and started 
its own fruit farm, saw mill, and flour mill. 

In 1917 the Kanolds added further to their holdings 
by buying interests in several motion picture houses. 
Today they own and operate five houses and have in- 
terests in several larger houses such as Skeppsbron. 

The firm was reorganized in 1922 and made a stock 
company. In 1924 Fred G. Kanold bought out his 


brother’s shares and became the principal stockholder 
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and leading figure in management of Broderna Kanold. 

Today, Fred G, Kanold heads this industrial giant. 
ably aided by his three sons, Raymond, Edvard, and 
Walter, and by two daughters. Following the precedent 
set by their father in his early years, Raymond Kanold 
spent several months at E. J. Brach & Sons. Chicago, 
in 1921; Edvard Kanold practiced at Maynard’s in Lon- 
don and at Sarotti in Germany; and Walter Kanold 
studied at J. M. Lehmann in Dresden. 

Sweden has long been known as a modern, progressive 
country, and it is extremely rigid in its demands of 
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complete sanitation of all food industries. Broderna 
Kanold is an outstanding example of the degree to which 
sanitation can be carried in an industry that poses many 
difficult sanitation problems. 

Smooth, flush construction of walls, floors, ceilings, 
and supporting members throughout the plant eliminates 
the majority of spots where dirt may accumulate, ro- 
dents and germs propagate. Further pest control is ob- 
tained by the use of natural sunlight which streams 
through the numerous large windows of the plant. These 
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THE SWEDISH Government is most rigid in its demands for sanitation throughout the 
country’s food industries. Random pictures taken about the plant show the clean, well- 
lighted conditions prevailing in the Kanold enterprise. Equipment, with planned instal- 
lation allowing ample floor space. is kept spotless, surrounding floor area immaculate. 








are kept spotlessly clean to insure the maximum passage 
of light. Machinery is strategically located and _ sur- 
rounded by ample open space to insure easy access for 
efficient servicing and cleaning. Washroom sanitation is 
strongly emphasized, and washrooms are kept immacu 
late throughout the plant. 

Candy manufacture in Sweden presents an entirely) 
different picture from that in the United States. The 
country is not large, and the population is corresponding- 
ly small. Though there has been a small amount of ex- 
port in the past, there is none at present, and at no time 


has it been a contributing factor to the overall income 
to be gained from candy manufacture in Sweden. Con- 
sequently, Broderna Kanold does not specialize, as many 
companies do in the United States, but produces a 
variety of candy and other confectionery items. 

The present firm is divided into many departments: 
the liquorice, cream, enrobing, English liquorice, almond 
paste, hard candy, caramel, pan work, nougat, chocolate 
machinery and chocolate forming, cocoa, dessert, wafer, 
and icing. 
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In normal times Broderna Kanold employs about 400 
men and women to produce this wide variety of con- 
fectionery. Because of difficulty in obtaining materials, 
its personnel now numbers about 260. 


Twenty travelling and city salesmen are employed 
to merchandise the line throughout the country. One 
branch office is maintained in Stockholm. 


A novel pre-war merchandising aid utilized by the 
company is a display folder made up in the form of a 
sample case. The folder consists of a light cardboard 
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the entire length of the lunchroom on the outside of the 
building, a promanade equipped with deckchairs is 
provided. Here employees may sun themselves during 
the noon hour and rest periods on balmy Spring and 
warm Summer days. 

A portion of the plant yard extends into a beautifully 
landscaped park. Here too, on park benches, employees 
may enjoy a brief respite from their duties. 

A well equipped sickroom is provided. Stocked with 
the latest developements in the medical profession for 
the treatment of industrial injuries, it is instrumental in 


THE EQUIPMENT in the plant, it will be noted, is quite modern. Pictured, (lower right), : : 


is one of the presses used in printing labels, advertising brochures, and other items used 
in the merchandising of the candy. Lacking only raw materials, Kanold is nearly 





self-sustaining. It is typical of modern industry m Sweden. 


~~ 


cover imprinted in silver with simulated hinges, lock. 
handle supports, and corner reinforcements. The psuedo- 
case opens at the top, folds back, and reveals a folder 
picturing the entire line manufactured by the firm to- 
gether with corresponding description of contents, weight, 
price, and similar pertinent information. 

Employee satisfaction and comfort are given careful 
consideration at Broderna Kanold. A large, well lighted, 
pleasantly decorated lunchroom is provided where em- 
ployees may eat their lunch in ease and quiet. Extending 
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keeping absenteeism at a minimum. A trained nurse 
is in attendance at all times. 

Broderna Kanold is a continually progressing firm. 
Never in the past has it frowned on new and modern 
developments in the field. Now, operating in an uncer- 
tain market with supplies more difficult to obtain than 
ever before, all parties responsible for firm policies con- 
fidently look forward to the future, certain that Broderna 
Kanold will be a contributing factor in the developement 
of postwar Sweden. 
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How to Maintain High Sanitation Standards in the Candy Plant 


~ Sanitation Vital in Industry 


By PAUL A. BREHM, M. D.* 


Supervisor, Industrial Hygiene Unit, Wisconsin State Board of Health 


OWEVER important proper sanitary facilities and 

practices may be in all types of industry, the food in- 
dustry is the one class of manufacturing establishment 
where sanitation is absolutely essential. 


Sanitation in the food industries has a two-fold pur- 
pose. The first, which applies to any place of employment, 
is for the protection of the health of the worker. The 
second is for the protection of the product that you in 
the food industry manufacture. And both purposes are 
very much inter-related; for example, any working con- 
ditions in your plant which would contribute to the ill 
health of your employees can in some cases be bad busi- 
ness for the product you make. On the other hand, if you 
were negligent in the sanitation of your manufacturing 
processes, you might find it difficult to stay in business 
at all. 


Sanitation Complex Problem 


In discussing sanitation we must consider the subject, 
therefore, from many different angles. We mean more 
than merely keeping the place clean and providing ade- 
quate sanitary facilities. We must consider the state of 
the workers’ health and include anything that would 
affect his health because of his job. 


In no other type of industry is the enforcement of 
sanitation measures and practices as important as in the 
food industry. Management and labor both share in the 
responsibility of maintaining a safe and healthy place 
in which to work. Their obligations in this regard extend 
beyond whatever bare legal requirements exist in the 
various states or cities. 


Proper maintenance and strict supervision of sanitation 
in the food industry must be an important part of com- 
pany policy. There should be no restrictions in the bud- 
get to provide an adequate staff and the proper equip- 
ment to do the job right. Employees should be taught 
from the start their responsibilities in complying with the 
rules of the company and respecting the equipment and 
facilities with which they work. It is a policy which re- 
quires constant emphasis and training. The fact that 
such a sanitation program and policy promote good re- 
lations between management and labor can no longer be 
questioned. 


Sanitation in the food industry includes almost every 
phase of industrial health and hygiene. In an attempt to 
cover such a wide range in an article of this length, the 
discussion will be grouped under three main subjects: 
First, good housekeeping and control of industrial health 
hazards. Second, sanitary facilities. Third, special health 
services. 

Good housekeeping is an important sanitation measure 
in providing for a clean, safe and healthful place in which 


* This highly informative. article is a condensation of Dr. Brehm’s 
paper presented before the safety congress of the National Safety 
Council’s Food Section. 
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to work. Cleanliness of floors, walls, machines, overhead 
structures, windows, and lighting fixtures prevents the 
accumulation of dirt and debris which is potentially 
harmful to workers and machines. Where food products 
are processed, such accumulations become a menace to 
the public health. It should be the full-time duty of a large 
enough crew adequately to maintain housekeeping condi- 
tions at the highest possible standards. Such a mainte- 
nance force should be furnished with the most efficient 
equipment. 


Good Housekeeping Vital 


In plants where toxic materials are used in the manu- 
facturing processes, it is particularly important that good 
housekeeping prevent excessive concentrations of danger- 
ous chemicals in the working environment. In this regard, 
good housekeeping is closely related to control of harm- 
ful exposure at the source. Good engineering practices 
must be employed to prevent the worker from being ex- 
posed to toxic dusts, fumes, vapors, or gases. There are 
several effective methods of preventing such exposures: 


1.—Removal at the source through local exhaust venti- 
lation is the most effective control measure that can be 
applied to a hazardous operation. It removes the con- 
taminant at the source, away from the breathing zone of 
the worker and is discharged outside the workroom area. 
Highly toxic materials should be discharged outside the 
building and either collected or dispersed in such manner 
that re-entry into the workroom will be averted and that 
it will not become a nuisance or menace to health of resi- 
dents’ vicinity. 

2.—Substitution may be the solution when a highly 
toxic substance is used in the manufacturing process. It 
is advisable to attempt to find a less harmful substance, 
provided the latter will do the job equally well. This has 
been done in many instances but is not always possible. 
Please remember that if proper precautions and safe- 
guards are used, even the most poisonous chemicals can 
be handled without harm. 


3.—Isolation or segregation of the process is often 
possible in large single operations where local exhaust is 
impractical. Complete enclosure of the operation protects 
other workers in the vicinity and the operator is either 
properly safeguarded inside the enclosure or controls 
the operation from the outside. 

4.—Protective equipment includes such devices as 
masks, respirators, goggles, and special clothing to fur- 
ther protect the worker from injury in addition to the 
other measures mentioned. Protective equipment should 
be considered as an adjunct to the other engineering con- 
trols and only in isolated instances should it serve as the 
only protection. 

5.—General mechanical ventilation mainly helps to im- 
prove the quality of the workroom air. Nuisance concen- 
trations of gases and fumes of relatively low toxicity can 
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sometimes be effectively diluted in this manner. Unfor- 
tunately we find plants that use only general ventilation 
as the only so-called protection against any highly toxic 
contaminants. 

The food industry offers exposures to many different 
dusts, fumes, vapors, and gases which have highly toxic 
properties. To cite one example—lead dust and fumes 
in the soldering operations in a milk canning plant. This 
operation can be controlled but it requires the eternal 
vigilance of the medical and engineering personnel, plus 
a highly efficient ventilation system. 

There are other exposures and hazards in other food 
plants equally dangerous. The most important thing to 
remember is that it is your job to know your own hazards. 
You should know what materials are used in every pro- 
cess in your own plant and, above all, find out what po- 
tential dangers exist in excessive exposures to those sub- 
stances. Only with this basic information can you plan 


states. Let not the food industry be lax in these obli- 
gations to its workers—rather, it is the one group of 
industries that, due to the nature of the products handled, 
should strive to exceed the best minimum requirements. 

I wish to review briefly the sanitation regulations of 
one state code with which I am familiar—not necessarily 
as a model but as an example. 

1.—Separate toilet rooms for men and women shall be 
provided whenever more than five persons of both sexes 
are employed. Entrances shall be properly separated and 
screened. One water closet shall be provided for every 
20 persons, or fraction thereof, of either sex. In addition, 
where more than 10 males are employed, one urinal shall 
be provided for every 40 males, or fraction. These re- 
quirements are computed on the maximum number of 
employees on any one shift. In all new installations, only 
individual urinals shall be used and equipped with an 
automatic tank or valve or satisfactory foot-operated de- 


@ Sanitation Must Consider the State of the Workers’ Health 


@ Management and Labor Both Share Responsibility for Plant 


@ Sanitation Includes Numerous Phases of Industrial Hygiene 


@ Constant Emphasis and Training Needed in Plant Program 


an effective prevention program. It is really surprising 
the number of health and safety personnel who are totally 
unaware of some of the materials used in their plant or 
have little or no informtaion about the hazards of the 
materials they do know are used. If you don’t know, find 
out. With all the technical services and sources of infor- 
mation available from national and state agencies, there 
is no reason for such negligence. 

There are other environmental hazards which may 
affect the health and efficiency of the worker that are 
frequently neglected. The principal ones are inadequate 
or defective illumination and excessive noise. The wear 
and tear on the mental and physical fitness of the workers 
from these two conditions can, in time, cause definite 
injury to health and nervous stability. An early manifes- 
tation of an unfavorable reaction is fatigue. Fatigue pro- 
gresses to lowered work capacity, accident proneness, 
various complaints of physical malfunctions, and in- 
creased absenteeism. 


Excessive noise and improper illumination are two 
very real hazards in plants. They should receive as much 
attention from the standpoint of correction as exposures 
to any of the other hazards. It is surprising what im- 
provement in the quantity and quality of illumination can 
do for the worker and his conduct on the job. Excessive 
noise control can be accomplished if management really 
wants to tackle the problem. These are working conditions 
which should be considered as an important part of your 
entire production scheme. They should be built in as part 
of your plant lay-out. The results have been surprising 
to those who tried it. 

Adequate sanitary facilities or personal service con- 
veniences are indispensable for the protection of indus- 
trial workers. Certain minimum standards and require- 
ments should be prescribed by law in every state. 

There are several excellent guides for industry to follow 
if the state laws are inadequate — guides developed by 
national agencies and organizations and by some of our 
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vice. Water-closets shall be of the individual type having 
projected lips and open front seats. Range closets are 
prohibited. Service closets with specified equipment shall 
be provided for sanitary upkeep of toilet rooms. 

There are orders pertaining to keeping the toilet rooms 
clean, in good repair, proper ventilation, illuminations, 
and partitions between fixtures. 

2.—Washing facilities. (a) There shall be at least one 
lavoratory for every 10 employees, or fraction, and hot 
water provided. Twenty inches of trough wash sink, or 
of the edge of a circular wash fountain shall be considered 
the equivalent of one lavatory. 

(b) Where poisonous or injurious materials are 
handled by the employees, at least one shower shall be 
provided for every 10 employees, or fraction. In places 
of employment where the workers become dirty or 
greasy, at least one shower for every 20 such employees. 
or fraction. 


Shower Installation 


Showers shall be provided with hot and cold water and 
equipped with a regulating valve to prevent scalding. 
Definite requirements pertain to the construction of the 
walls and floors of the shower room or compartments. 

(c) Where hand washing facilities are provided, there 
shall be an adequate quantity of bland, non-irritating. 
non-abraisive soap which shall effectively cleanse the 
skin. 

(d) Common towels are prohibited. Individual cloth or 
paper towels shall be furnished by the employer. 

3.—For workers in all factories, mines, railroad shops, 
warehouses, foundries, and all other similar occupations, 
and in places of employment where it is customary or. 
because of the nature of the work, it is necessary to change 
clothing, a locker room shall be provided, separated from 
the toilet rooms. Such rooms shall have not less than 80 
square feet of floor space ior 10 employees, or fraction. 
and for each additional employee not less than four 
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square feet shall be added thereto. Necessary individual 
steel lockers, or basket-type of equipment, benches, and 
tables shall be provided. Every room shall be lighted, 
heated, and ventilated according to specifications. It shall 
be the responsibility of the employer to keep these rooms 
and the equipment in a clean and sanitary condition. 
When employees work with poisons, double lockers shall 
be provided to keep street and working clothes separately. 


Pure Drinking Water 


4.—Pure drinking water shall be supplied convenient 
to the employees but not in toilet rooms. Common drink- 
ing cups are prohibited. The required construction of 
sanitary drinking fountains is strictly regulated. 

5.—Rest rooms shall be provided in all places where 
five or more women are employed. Such rooms shall be 
suitably iurnished for the purpose of reclining. 

6.—Many orders are devoted to proper maintenance 
of the entire working area. Cleanliness of all portions of 
the workroom and equipment shall be provided. Where 
wet processes are used, the floors shall be properly 
drained. Methods of sweeping are important — vacuum 
cleaning systems are required in certain types of ex- 
posures. Sanitary measures shall be provided to prevent 
the habit oi spitting from being a public health menace. 

These are but a few highlights of sanitary requirements. 
Our most common industrial disease is dermatitis—the 
food industry accounts for a large share of these cases. 
Given the proper sanitary facilities, plus a continuous 
program by management to get the workers to wash often 
enough and thoroughly enough, will eliminate the major 
number of skin afflictions in every industry, particularly 
in the food industry. 


A safe drinking water supply should be assured in 
every place of employment—the drinking water should 
be analyzed at periodic intervals to make sure that it is 
safe. Industries with more than one source of water— 
particularly where impure water may be used, must guard 
against the possibility of cross connections and the con- 
tamination of the drinking water. This has occurred all 
too frequently and can be prevented by proper plumbing 
installations. 


Check Milk Safety 


Another important precaution — be sure that the milk 
brought into your plant is safe to drink. Epidemics of 
serious diseases have been traced to the use of raw and 
unsafe milk consumed in the plant. Local ordinances 
should strictly prohibit the dairies from supplying such 
milk to the consumers. 


Industrial sanitation is so closely allied with every 
phase of protecting the health of the worker that we 
must include those services which are aimed directly at 
promoting better health and working ability. These are 
the various phases of an industrial health program. 

Proper nutrition is finally being recognized by em- 
ployers as having a great influence on physical fitness, 
disease resistance, and reduction of fatigue. All these con- 
ditions have an important bearing on the “accident-prone” 
worker. The larger plants are providing facilities to dis- 
pense nutritious and balanced meals to their employees 
—they have qualified dietitians in charge. Other plants 
have certain nutritious and healthful foods available for 
consumption during a work pause or as an adjunct to the 
food in the worker's lunch box. The least that any plant 
can do—particularly in the food industry—is to conduct 
a continuous nutrition information campaign to stimulate 
the employees to eat more nutritious and better balanced 
meals at all times. The indiscriminate practice of dis- 
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pensing concentrated vitamins is not the “cure-all” of 
improper eating habits. 

One of the greatest contributions an employer can 
make to promote better health and to keep the worker on 
the job is by a physical examination program. This in- 
cludes a pre-employment examination and a periodic re- 
examination. Physical examination of the employees in 
every type of industry—tregardless of any specific health 
hazards—is the most effective means of evaluating the 
physical fitness of the workers. It enables the proper 
placement of workers at jobs safe for them and their fel- 
low workers. It prevents disabling occupational diseases 
by uncovering early manifestations of those diseases be- 
fore disability occurs. It uncovers physical defects and 
diseases which, if corrected or controlled, will add years 
to the work capacity of an afflicted individual. Periodic 
re-examinations should be performed at least every two 
years—oftener if the job entails exposures to highly toxic 
substances, or according to the judgment of the exam- 
ining physician. Complete physical examinations should 
include a chest x-ray and a blood examination for 


syphilis. 
Small Plants Included 


More and more plants are including this health service. 
It is no longer considered a program financially possible 
for only the large plant with a full-time medical depart- 
ment. It is being adopted by the small industries with no 
medical services of any kind. The lessons learned the hard 
way during this last war in trying to conserve manpower 
stimulated this type of health coverage. 

A physical examination program falls short of its ob- 
jectives if the defects discovered are not followed-up to 
insure correction or medical control. Correction or medi- 
cal supervision of disabilities will be difficult to obtain 
voluntarily unless some type of insurance coverage is 
available to ease the financial burden the worker will 
assume from any remedial measures. 

Specialized examination programs are becoming quite 
popular in many industries—large and small. They are of 
value in discovering diseases or defects of specific organs 
or regions of the body. While not as inclusive as a com- 
plete physical examination, nevertheless these procedures 
disclose conditions of extreme importance to the health 
and safety of the workers. 

Some of these may be listed as follows: 


1—Comprehensive eye tests can be performed to screen 
out those individuals with a variety of serious visual de- 
fects. Many of these persons may be unaware of the 
existence or extent of these defects; yet they are a menace 
to the welfare of those individuals and to the other work- 
ers whose safety depends upon the visual acuity of oper- 
ators of hazardous jobs. It is hardly necessary to stress 
the value resulting from the correction of visual defects 
found by routine eye examinations. 


Dental Examinations Essential 

2.—Dental examinations disclose unhealthy conditions 
in the mouth. We know that neglected dental conditions 
can affect the general health of an individual. It is sur- 
prising the extent of neglect found in the examination of 
large numbers of workers. Some interesting results of 
dental studies among workers in several industries have 
been published, and we earnestly hope that this specialized 
examination procedure will spread more rapidly than in 
the past. 

3.—Mass chest x-ray programs help to discover tuber- 
culosis, still one of our worst killers. We cannot hope to 
bring this disease under control unless we find the active 


(Please turn to page 51) 
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Effect of Atmospheres of Different Oxygen Concentrations" “—Part 2 


Flavor Reversion in Soybean Oil 


By CALVIN GOLUMBIC, C. J. MARTIN, and B. F. DAUBERT* 


Department of Chemistry, University of Pittsburgh 


a rreess to locate the source of the objectionable 
flavors and odors which appear in soybean oil under 
many conditions are hampered by the lack of any ob- 
jective methods for following flavor deterioration. In a 
previous study (1) on the spectral changes occuring 
during the light-accelerated reversion of soybean oil, 
it was noted that an absorption band appeared at 234 
mu, the intensity of which increased as reversion and 
autoxidation progressed. This study has been continued 
in order to determine whether the selective absorption 
at 234 mu could be correlated with the reversion process. 
To obviate the possibility that the spectral changes were 
the result of autoxidation reactions alone it was neces- 
sary to attempt the production of reverted flavors in 
inert atmospheres. The development of off-flavors and 
odors in fats and oils under conditions where oxidation 
would be reduced to a minimum has been reported on 
several occasions. Robinson and Black (2) found that 
hydrogenated soybean oil would undergo reversion in an 
atmosphere nearly free of oxygen. Bailey (3) observed 
that objectionable flavors appeared in hydrogenated lard 
after very slight oxidation. Bickford (4) reported that 
light-exposed soybean oil deteriorated in flavor when 
maintained under the vacuum of a mercury vapor dif- 
fusion pump. The flavor change that resulted in this 
way was described as different from that occuring in 
air. This observation has been extended in the present 
investigation to include an examination of the flavors 
produced by the light reversion of soybean oil under 
atmospheres of different oxygen concentrations. 

The soybean oil used in this investigation vas a com- 
mercial alkali-refined grade.* It was deodorized by the 
method of Bailey and Feuge (5). 

Peroxide Values Determined 


Peroxide values were determined by a modified 
Wheeler method (6) and are expressed as milliequiv- 
alents of sodium thiosulfate per kilogram of fat. The 
Beckman quartz spectrophotometer was employed to 
measure the absorption spectra of isooctane solutions of 
the soybean oil. 

The organoleptic observations were made by a panel 
of six well-trained individuals as previously de- 
scribed (1). 

Light Exposure. Ten ml. samples of the soybean oil 
were poured into 100 ml. Petroff culture flasks (7) 
equipped with gas inlet and outlet tubes. Each flask and 
contents were inserted horizontally into a water bath 

* This highly informative article on flavor reversion is the second of 


a series and is used through courtesy of the Journal of the American 
Oil Chemists’ Society. 


1 The generous financial assistance of the National Association of 
Margarine Manufacturers is gratefully acknowledged. 

2 Contribution No. 612 from the Department of Chemistry, University 
of Pittsburgh. 

* Supplied through the courtesy of A. A. Robinson, Standard Mar- 
garine Company. 
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maintained at 45.5°C. and submerged until the top of 
the flask was about one-quarter inch below the surface 
of the water. A 250-watt G-E reflector-drying lamp (8) 
was placed three inches above the water level and 
centered directly over the Petroff flask. A slow stream 
of the desired gas, oxygen, tank nitrogen containing 
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WAVE LENGTH (my) 
Fig. I. Absorption curves of refined and deodorized soybean 
oil after exposure in air and in nitrogen to visible radiation. 


1. Original oil. 

2. Exposed sixteen hours under nitrogen. 
3. Exposed forty-five hours under nitrogen. 
4. Exposed eight hours in air. 

5. Exposed sixteen hours in air. 


0.5% oxygen or nitrogen purified by passage over heated 
copper turnings, was passed through the flask during the 
light exposure. 


Curves 2 to 5 of Figure 1 show the spectral changes 
produced in soybean oil (Curve 1) when exposed in air 
and in nitrogen to the intense visible radiation of the 
G-E reflector-drying lamp. The appearance of a maxi- 
mum at 234 mu in the samples exposed in air (Curves 
4 and 5) confirm previous observations (1). It will be 
noted that samples of the oil exposed to the visible radia- 
tion in an atmosphere of nitrogen do not develop the 
maximum at 234 mw characteristic of the samples ex- 
posed in air. The simplest explanation of these observa- 
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tions is that the selective absorption at 234 mu is due to 
oxidation products rather than the “reversion com- 
pounds” (1) of soybean oil. 


Effect of Atmospheres 


The data in Table I show the peroxide development 


in samples of soybean oil when exposed under varying 
oxygen concentration to the G-E reflector-drying lamp. 

As expected, the oxidation rate decreased with decrease 
in oxygen concentration above the sample. Minute traces 


Table I 


The Oxidation of Soybean Oil Under 
Different Atmospheres 
Peroxide Value 





Tim 100% Oz 21% O» 0.5% Oz 0% Or 
hrs. 
0 0.7 0.7 0.7 0.7 
0.5 6.8 4.7 2.1 : 
1 14.8 9.1 2.1 
2 28.2 16.3 2.8 
4 63.6 33.3 4.0 0.8 
8 132 76.6 6.4 1.7 





of oxygen were apparently present in the purified nitro- 
gen as shown by the very slight but definite rise in 
peroxide value following very long exposures under the 
purified nitrogen. 

Under each set of conditions it was found that re- 
version flavors were detectable after one-half hour of 
exposure. It may also be observed that under nitrogen, 
the reversion appeared at very low peroxide values. The 
various samples shown in Table I were examined organ- 
oleptically in three ways. 

First, the effect of increasing exposure time on degree 
of reversion was noted. In each atmosphere studied, it 
was found that the reversion flavor became more pro- 
nounced as the exposure period increased. 

Second, the samples exposed for equal lengths of time 
were compared with each other. Little or no difference 
could be detected between samples of oil maintained in 
oxygen and in air for the same period of time, despite 
the difference in their peroxide values. However. a 
marked difference was noted between the above samples 
and those exposed under nitrogen. The former acquired 
the grassy flavor generally associated with reversion, 
but in the latter, grassy flavors, though evident, were 
accompanied and superseded by a particularly disagree- 
able and persistent drying aftertaste not readily detect- 
able in the soybean oil reverted in air or oxygen. Oil 
exposed under nitrogen for very long periods developed 
a flavor that resembled heat-reverted oil. 

Finally, pairs of oil samples with approximately equal 
peroxide values were compared with each other. In gen- 
eral, it was found that the samples exposed for the 
greater length of time were more strongly reverted. 


Summary 
It is evident that the oxidation rate of soybean oil may 
be varied over a considerable range without influencing 
the organoleptic evaluation of the degree of reversion. 
Even when the rate of oxidation is greatly reduced by 
the use of inert atmospheres, there is no diminution in 
the tendency to revert. On the contrary, with low oxygen 
concentrations, a type of reversion is produced that is 
more persistent in taste than that resulting in air or 
oxygen. 
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Diller Named NCA Convention Chairman: 
Committee Chairmen, Members Appointed 


Ni V. DILLER, Nutrine Candy Co., Chicago, will serve 
as general chairman of the 64th annual convention 
of the National Confectioners’ Ass’n, May 25-29 at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, it has been announced by NCA. 

Mr. Diller, who has been a key figure in NCA activities 
for many years and who served as program chairman of 
the 1946 convention, announced that plans already are 


NEAL V. DILLER, of Nutrine 
Candy Co., Chicago, will 
serve as general chairman of 
the 64th annual convention 
of the National Confectioners’ 
Ass'n, May 25-29, at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Mr. 
Diller was program chairman 
for the 1946 convention. 


underway to make the 1947 gathering of candy manufac- 
turers “the best all-around convention and exposition 
they ever attended.” 

Leaders of 1947 committees, states Mr. Diller, are: 

PROGRAM: William Fette, Jr., Schutter Candy Division, 
Universal Match. Co., Chicago, chairman; E. E. Fortier, 
E. J. Brach & Sons, Chicago, co-chairman. 

EXPOSITION: D. P. O’Connor, Penick & Ford Ltd., New 
York, chairman; William H. Kopp, National Equipment 
Co., New York, co-chairman. 

coLF: O. W. Johnson, Penick & Ford, Ltd., Chicago, 
chairman; Frank E. Whitmer, Steven Candy Kitchens, 
Inc., Chicago, co-chairman. 

DINNER DANCE: W. T. Reed, Reed Candy Co., Chicago, 
chairman; E. W. Walters, King Cole Co., Inc., Chicago, 
co-chairman. 

LADIES ENTERTAINMENT: H. G. Ziegler, Geo. Ziegler Co., 
Milwaukee, chairman; V. H. Gies, Mars., Inc. Chicago, 
co-chairman. 

Visitors to the convention should plan to arrive in 
Chicago on Sunday, May 25, Mr. Diller recommends, 
so as to be assured of receiving the hotel rooms they 
have reserved and also to attend “a sparkling entertain- 
ment hour, cocktail party, and buffet supper starting at 
4 o’clock Sunday afternoon.” 





A RECENT 1947 Convention and Exposition planning meeting 
brought together, among others, the following Chairmen and Co- 
Chairman: (from left to right) Edward Fortier: William Fette. Jr.: 
Neal V. Miller: E. W. Walters: O. W. Johnson; and H. G. Ziegler. 
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Sugar Still Industry Problem 


Ae of sugar to the U.S. will be 6,800,000 short tons raw value this 
year, the IEFC reports at press-time. This compares with 5,433,000 tons 
A year and increases per capita allotments from 73 to 90 pounds. Prewar 
consumption averaged 96 pounds. Individual consumer allowances through ration 
stamps will be at least 35 pounds, it is also indicated. This compares with last 














By CLYDE C. HALL 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 


ar of the entire sugar rationing program may re- 
sult from the ruling of the U. S. Court of Appeals in 
Washington, D. C., which upholds the district court’s de- 
cision that the OPA’s “historical use” system is invalid, 
OPA officials state. OPA will carry the case to the Su- 
preme court. An extension for this purpose was granted 
so that rationing would continue at least until March 4. 
Congress, however, may be asked to settle the entire sugar 
problem before the high court gets around to a ruling. 
Authority for rationing sugar is contained in the second 
war powers act which expires March 31. Thus congress 
may rule on an administration request to extend sugar 
rationing for one year. 


If rationing is continued, congress also may be asked 
to set up new rationing regulations that would either vali- 
date the “historical use” formula for industrial users or 
set up a new rationing system for them. OPA officials have 
said that congress may be asked to take industrial sugar 
rationing from under provisions of the war mobilization 
and reconversion act of 1944. 


It was on this act that the Moberly Milk Co. based its 
suit. Its attorneys contended: (1) the act prohibits “dis- 
crimination” against small business in allocating materi- 
als and (2) the OPA formula prevented the company 
from getting the sugar needed. 


Although Carl Auerbach, chief OPA counsel, told the 
Circuit Court of Appeals that OPA officials had been un- 
able to find any satisfactory method for industrial allo- 
cation other than the “historical use” basis, Judge E. 
Barrett Prettyman wrote in the 2-1 opinion: 

“We do not see how or why the historical use basis is 
the only method. The injunction (ordered by the district 
court) is not a sweeping invalidation of rationing or 
allotment.” 


Confectioners Round Table Seminar 


Meanvhile, in a Confectioners’ Round Table sugar 
seminar in Chicago February 12, the sugar problem was 
discussed by Frank J. Sloup, former director, Local Sugar 
Branch, OPA’s Office of Temporary Controls, Chicago; 
Whittaker Lonsdale, executive director, U. S. Cane Sugar 
Refiners’ Ass’n, New York; Leslie J. ‘Welch, sales man- 
ager, Great Western Sugar Co., Denver; and Arthur 
Dike, Callerman Brokerage Co., Chicago. Carl L. Lind, 
Lind Brokerage Co., Chicago, was moderator. CRT Sec- 
retary Tom O’Malley, who was seminar chairman, reports 
106 members attended. 

Mr. Sloup stated estimates for total world production 
for the 1946-47 crop are 30,049,000 tons, a decrease of 
14 per cent from the annual 1935-39 average of 34,660,- 
000 tons but about 12 per cent more than the 26,700,000 
tons produced in 1945-46. 

Discussing the report of the Sugar Committee of the 
Food Industry Council (reported at length in the Janu- 
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ary issue of THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER, p. 28 et. seqg.—Ed.) Mr. Lonsdale termed the 
1947 sugar supply insufficient “by a wide margin to 
satisfy demand” and said he believes “the wisest course 
is to continue sugar controls in more or less present forms 
through the balance of this year.” In order to effect a 
more orderly transition, he further suggested effects of 
abnormally low level inventories at year end could be 
ameliorated by timing controls to end at the end of 
March, 1948. Additional advantages would be, he stated, 
“(1) a more orderly and equitable distribution of sup- 
plies, (2) a more reasonable and, I believe, considerably 
lower price than would exist without controls, and (3) 
simultaneous preparation of both the user and the indus- 
try for the state of affairs which will exist after de- 
control.” 


Legislation Before Congress 


Senate Joint Resolution No. 58, introduced by Senator 
Robertson of Wyoming, and its counterpart, House Joint 
Resolution No. 112, introduced by Rep. Hale of Maine 
resulted from consultation by congressmen with various 
segments of the sugar industry and with many industrial 
users, Mr. Lonsdale stated, and has received their gen- 
eral approval. 


“This Joint Resolution or Act would expire March 31, 
1948,” he explained, “or can be terminated sooner by 
the Secretary of Agriculture if supplies should meet 
demand. 


“This resolution changes the present system of pricing, 
rationing, and distribution only in the following respects: 
The powers, functions and duties of the President under 
Title 3 of the Second War Powers Act, insofar as they 
relate to sugar, will be vested in and executed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture upon the enactment of this Act. 
The powers, functions, and duties of the Price Adminis- 
trator under the Emergency Price Control Act and the 
Stabilization Act of 1942, insofar as they relate to sugar, 
will be vested in and executed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture upon the enactment of this Act. 


“Now, perhaps the most important clause in the Bill 
has to do with the allocation of sugar to industrial users. 
This clause states, ‘Sugar may be allocated without regard 
to the provisions of Title 2 of the War Mobilization and 
Reconversion Act of 1944.’ The significance of this clause 
is this—that if this Bill is passed in its present form, 
without amendments, the recent decision handed down by 
the Federal District Court in the Moberly Milk Case will 
be nullified. As you well know, in the Moberly Milk Prod- 
ucts case, the court decision set aside the legality of quotas 
or rationing on a historical basis, because it was con- 
trary to specific provisions contained in the War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion Act. The suspension of the pro- 
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visions of this latter Act insofar as they pertain to sugar 
will effectively serve to neutralize or kill this court de- 
cision. 

“It should be understood, however, that the Secretary 
of Agriculture will still be required to give consideration 
to industrial users whose application for a ration or allo- 
cation of sugar cannot be based upon a representative 
historical period and who would suffer a hardship with- 
out such an allocation. The Secretary of Agriculture will 
determine what these allocations shall be.” 

In discussing the price pattern for sugar, Mr. Welch 
indicated a personal hope that there would be no de- 
control of sugar before January or February, 1948. He 
predicted the biggest beet sugar crop in history, stating 
that the production would exceed 35,000,000 bags. He also 
predicted that, should decontrol come during the first 
quarter of 1948, if transportation, labor, and other factors 
involved did not increase too much, the cost of beet sugar 
would not advance over 50 cents per bag. 

Mr. Dike reviewed the sugar picture and the price rise 
and bust which followed the decontrol of sugar aiter 


World War I. 

Further complicating of the sugar situation came in 
the form of two telegrams to the seminar. 

One from Rep. August H. Andresen (Rep., Minn.), 
chairman of the House Special Food Investigation Com- 
mittee, stated: 


60-80% Base Recommended 


“Our industrial food committee has recommended an 
increase of industrial sugar from 60 to 80 per cent of 
the 1941 base. We believe that supplies warrant this 
increase.” 

The second, from James H. Marshall, director, Sugar 
Branch, OPA’s Office of Temporary Controls, Washing- 
ton, D. C., stated: 

“In regard to your letter to Secretary Anderson. Prob- 
able that industrial sugar ration for confectioners will 
increase from 60 to 70 per cent of their 1941 base period 
use about April 1—barring contingencies presently un- 
foreseen.” 

Whether industrial sugar users get 70 per cent or 80 
per cent for the second quarter will be largely determined 
by the settlement of disagreements within our own gov- 
ernment, states B. W. Dyer & Company, New York. The 
size of the industrial sugar allotments for the second 
quarter and the corresponding level of rationing depend 
primarily upon the amount of sugar obtained from the 
International Emergency Food Council. 


It is understood, says the Dyer Company that three 
separate figures for United States “requirements” have 
been recommended: (a) Representative Andresen insisted 
upon 7,200,000 tons as a “modest minimum” for the 
United States in 1947; (b) Secy. of Agriculture Ander- 
son states “the United States requirement” is 6,800,000 
tons, and (c) The State Department is reported to favor 
a United States allocation even lower than that asked by 
Secretary Anderson. 

Regardless of the outcome of OPA’s litigation, the con- 
sensus of opinion in trade circles, says Fuchs & Co., New 
York, remains unchanged: “Controlled distribution of 
sugar in one form or another must continue. 


“It might be wise to build and maintain inventories to 
the maximum from now on and through the balance of 
this year,” the firm adds. “Unfortunately, this is quite 
difficult to users of liquid sugar whose storage facilities 
are extremely limited, but tanks should always be kept full 
and wherever dry sugar is used, either by industrial users 
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or distributors, largest possible supplies should be car- 
ried. 


“This advice is brought about by the definite opinion 
that when and if rationing and price control ends—and 
it certainly will one day, whether it be next month or next 
year—substantial price advances will immediately re- 
sult. The extent of the advance will depend on the timing 
of decontrol, For example, if controls and rationing ended 
next month, in our opinion refined prices could double 
within 30 days and a 20-25 cent quotation would not sur- 
prise anyone. On the other hand, if controls cease begin- 
ning next year there would still be room for substantial 
price increases ranging from | cent to 5 cents per pound 
as a minimum. Since it is impossible to suffer any loss 
at present prices by carrying large inventories, and in 
view of the prospects of substantial increases, there is 
everything to be gained. 


“At the present time it is fairly simple to obtain de- 
liveries of sugar, this being due to the fact that most 
industrial users have about exhausted their permissable 
purchases for the present period, plus the fact that it is 
the slowest season of the year. Consumers, too, are buy- 
ing sparingly; so that the demand from all channels is 
presently at its low ebb. Unfortunately, industrial users 
can do little about taking advantage of the temporary lull 
until March 15, when new certificates become available. 
Distributors, on the other hand, should bear in mind that. 
between now and March 15, it will be fairly easy to obtain 
deliveries, but immediately following this period a very 
heavy demand can be expected from industrial users, and 
the necessity for preparing for a new 10-pound consumer 
stamp, which becomes effective April 1, should not be 
overlooked. Between now and March 15, distributors 
have the opportunity of preparing for this demand, and 
it would be ill-advised not to take advantage of it to the 
best of one’s ability.” 


OPA Announces Adjustments 


Here at home, OPA announced manufacturers of prod- 
ucts containing sugar, who during the war production 
period went into business or increased their productive 
capacity to fulfill war contracts, may obtain applications 
for sugar base or adjustment of sugar base at OPA sugar 
branch offices. 


In an action effective February 21, the agency set up 
adjustment provisions for these manufacturers provided 
they entered business or invested in additional productive 
equipment between April 20, 1942, and January 1, 1946, 
in order to fill contracts with the army, navy, or other 
ration-exempt agencies. 


Applications filled out in detail on OPA form R-380 
to substantiate eligibility must be filed at sugar branch 
offices. Decisions on eligibility and amount of adjustment 
will be made by OPA Regional offices. Approved ad- 
justment will be made available to producers during the 
second quarter of 1947. 


The action also provides adjustments to contractors 
who made sugar-containing products to be used by an- 
other person in making products to be delivered to desig- 
nated agencies. Persons who purchased manufacturing 
plants after termination of their war contracts are not 
generally eligible for these adjustments, OPA says. Cer- 
tain exceptions are granted, however, as in the case of a 
person who obtained the establishment by inheritance or 
by will from a person who would otherwise be eligible. 


Adjustments will be on an “increased capacity” basis. 
OPA states, similar to that used for the pre-rationing in- 
vestment adjustment program. 
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How to Use Wholesale. Retail Formulas 


F Nye GOOD CITIZENS must file in- 
come tax reports; and Tom, Ed 
and Pete, our three candy-making 
friends, had just finished making 
their calculations for Uncle Sam. 
Naturally, there had been the inevi- 
table discussion about taxes and the 
lifting of some war-time controls. At 
last, controls seemed to be fading and 
each candy-maker hoped that sugar 
would soon be freely available. 

Ed expressed his thoughts first, 
“Guess we have a lot to be thankful 
for in spite of everything which has 
happened the last few years. We had 
things a lot better than the wholesale 
manufacturers; a good many of the 
big fellows had more headaches than 
we had. I’m glad I am in the retail 
manufacturing end of the candy busi- 
ness. You know I had some experi- 
ence on the other side of the fence.” 

“But look at the profits some of the 
big houses showed last year,” Pete 
contributed, with a bit of awed envy 
in his voice. “They had more re- 
sources and could get hard-to-get 
supplies often when we couldn’t get 
a pleasant smile.” 

“Did you ever think over the ad- 
vantages of being in the retail manu- 
facturing game?” Ed asked. “I can 
think of many advantages. When I 
switched, several years ago, I drew 
up a sort of balance sheet before I 
made my choice and entered the 
smaller field. Here, is my sheet,” Ed 
said, as he turned his note-book to 
the proper page. 


Retail Manufacturer Advantages 


1.—Operations on a quick turn- 
over. All materials are purchased in 
small quantities resulting in low in- 
ventories and allowing for quick 
changes should they be necessary. 

2.—Flexibility in operations possi- 
ble. Due partly to (1) above and to 
the fact candies do not have to con- 
form to certain machine limitations 
inherent to mass production methods. 
candies have an individuality or per- 
sonality. 
3.—Candies are fresh. A major 
portion of candies are better fresh. 
Certain items have a tendency to- 
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wards staleness. A quick turn-over 
permits the sale and manufacture of 
fragile or delicate items. The shelf 
life demanded is only about two 
weeks in the retail line. 

4.—Public reaction immediately 
known. A manufacturing retailer can 
introduce new numbers and withdraw 
them immediately upon receiving ad- 
verse criticism. Little is lost as there 
was no need of huge advertising, or 





Tip on Pulled Mints 
Ts THREE candy makers 


read Mr. Mayhew’s inter- 
esting article in the January is- 
sue of THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER on “How to 
Make Pulled Mints” and pass 
along the further suggestion 
that placing cut pulled mints on 
top of some powdered sugar 
before storing over night will 
assist in graining of the mints. 











large inventory required. The cus- 
tomers are quick to express their ap- 
proval of new candies and no elabo- 
rate consumer tests need be made. 

5.—Display may be better for a re- 
tail manufacturer, offering the cus- 
tomer an opportunity of making his 
own selection of choice candies. This 
is possible because the outlets are 
directly under the retail manufac- 
turer’s control and supervision. 

6.—Local idiosyncrasies influence 
production. Certain locations more 
or less demand certain types of candy 
which are in ill-favor elsewhere. The 
retail manuiacturer can take advan- 
tage of this. 


Some Disadvantages 

1.—Mass production methods are 
somewhat limited in retail manufac- 
turing. Much hand work is involved. 

2.—Buying in small 
necessarily increases costs. 

3.—Because of closeness to the 
ultimate consumer, few substitutions 
may be made. Generally speaking, 


quantities 


the sugar content is higher in retail 
manufactured candies than in whole- 
sale produced types. 

“Just what is the difference be- 
tween a good retail formula and a 
good wholesale candy formula?” Pete 
asked. “I’ve sometimes envied the 
large manufacturers for the uni- 
formity of their products. Their 
candies are always the same size and 
their assortments are standard.” 

Ed undertook the problem of an- 
swering this question and said: 

“The large manufacturer must fol- 
low the same procedure which has 
become standardized. His raw ma- 
terials are purchased on rigid speci- 
fications. Mass production is neces- 
sary and offers advantage of lower 
costs with greater production. We are 
able, however, to give our customers 
more individual handling. I have a 
page or two in my note-book on 
fudge formulas which may interest 
you. Let’s turn to them.” 


Chocolate Fudge (Retail ) 


40 lbs. granulated sugar 
10 lbs. corn syrup 
3 gals. cream 
1% lbs. butter and cook to 236 
degrees F. Set off fire and add 
10 lbs. chocolate liquor. Let stand 
1 hour and add 
15 lbs. bon bon cream made of 
85 lbs. sugar and 15 lbs. of corn 
syrup cooked to 242 degrees F. 
14 lbs. walnut meats 
4 oz. vanilla. Dip into pans lined 
with waxed paper. Score or cut with 
hand knife in big pieces when cooled. 
Thin paring knife is satisfactory. 


Chocolate Fudge (Wholesale ) 
(Reduced Size Batch) 

32 lbs. corn syrup 

32 lbs. granulated sugar 

21 lbs. condensed milk (8% ) 

Add small portion of water, cook 
to 240 degrees F. Draw off or pour 
into a cool hand kettle or mixer and 
then add 3 lbs. of cocoa powder and 
7 lbs. of fondant made up 70 Ibs. 
sugar and 30 Ibs. of corn syrup 
cooked to 242 degrees F. 


(Please turn to page 66) 
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TECHNICAL LINSRATURE DIGEST | 


The Keeping Quality of Packaged Oils: 
Effect of Storage and Antioxidants 


John E. W. McConnell and William B. Esselen, Jr. The 
Journal of the American Oil Chemists’ Society, Vol. 24, 
No. 1 (1947)—An accelerated storage test, consisting of 
exposure of oil to artificial light in sealed containers, 
proved satisfactory for obtaining preliminary results on 
the action of antioxidants on corn and cottonseed oils 
stored in sealed containers and exposed to diffused light. 

Exposure to light had a greater effect on the deteriora- 
tion of the oils stored in sealed containers than did raising 
the storage temperature to as high as 38° C. Even oils 
protected by large labels deteriorated in one and one-half 
months when exposed to ditfused light. 

The most important factor in governing the potential 
keeping quality of an oil were its original quality and 
exposure to light. 


Blocking in Sugar-Phenol 


Robert K. Maurmeyer and Joseph B. Niederl. A paper 
presented before The American Chemical Society—The 
previously reported studies in the application of “blocking 
effects” to sugar-phenol condensations were now extended 
to such structurally suited phenols which allow only 
limited condensation of the d-glucose and which also rule 
out any secondary cyclization reactions, which heretofore 
have obscured the reaction picture. 

Thus phenols with all positions blocked, except the 
ones meta to the phenolic hydroxyl group were studied 
first, to ascertain whether the phenolic hydroxyl group 
alone would react with d-glucose to yield nonhydrolyzable 
condensation products and also whether meta-condensa- 
tions were at all possible. For this purpose mesitol (2, 4, 
6-trimethyl-phenol-1) was subjected to the usual conden- 
sation. reaction with d-glucose. The result was entirely 
negative, indicating inability of the d-glucose to react 
under these severe structural limitations. 

The next objective then was to study phenols, having 
all meta positions blocked to allow only single nuclear 
attachment of the reactant. Thus symmetrical xylenol 
(3, 5,-dimethyl-phenol-1) was condensed with d-glucose. 
Condensation was positive. However, it was found that 1 
mole of d-glucose condensed with 2 moles of the xylenol 
irrespective of the amount of phenol present. 

The condensation product is insoluble in Claisen solu- 
tion, This fact together with the structurally severely con- 
fined reaction conditions employed, strongly indicates a 
“furfuryl-xanthane” structure for the final condensation 
product. 


Structure Study of Gluco-gulo-Heptitol 


Raymond M. Mann, A. T. Ness and C. S. Hudson. A 
paper presented before the American Chemical Society— 
The monobenzylidene-a-glucoheptitol (m.p. 214°) of Emil 
Fischer is shown to be 3, 5-benzylidene-gluco-gulo-hep- 
titol. The cyclic acetal is oxidized by lead tetraacetate in 
glacial acetic acid with the consumption of two molecular 
equivalents of the oxidant. It is exidized in aqueous solu- 
tion by sodium periodate with the consumption of two 
molecular equivalents of oxidant; no compound of an 
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acidic nature is produced as a result of the oxidation. The 
results of these oxidation studies limit the structure of 
the acetal to that of 3, 5-benzylidene-gluco-gulo-heptitol. 

The 2, 4-benzylidene-xylo-trihydroxy-glutardialdehyde. 
which is the periodate oxidation product, could not be 
crystallized but it was characterized as the dioxime (m.p. 
210-211°), and disemicarbazone (m.p. 225-226°). Upon 
reduction with hydrogen and Raney nickel it yielded 2. 
4-benzylidenexylitol (m.p. 143-144°) which was charac- 
terized by the preparation of its triacetyl (m.p. 94-95° ). 
dibenzoyl (m. p. 148-149° ), and tritosyl (m.p. 157-158° ) 
derivatives. The benzylidene-xylitol was hydrolyzed in 
boiling 20% ‘acetic acid solution to xylitol which was 
identified by its melting point, mixed melting point with 
authentic xylitol, and conversion to the known xylitol 
pentaacetate. The 2, 4-benzylidene-xylitol was also ob- 
tained by reduction of the sodium periodate oxidation 
product of the known 2, 4-benzylidene-D-sorbitol. 

The anologous 3, 5-methylene-gluco-gulo-heptitol (m.p. 
184-185°) was obtained in nearly quantitative yield by 
slow evaporation of a solution of gluco-gulo-heptitol in 
a mixture of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 37% 
aqueous formaldehyde. It was oxidized by aqueous sodi- 
um periodate with the consumption of two molecular 
equivalents of oxidant and the production of two molecu- 
lar equivalents of formaldehyde; no compounds of an 
acidic nature were produced. The 2, 4-methylene-xylo- 
trihydroxy-glutardialdehyde, which is the oxidation prod- 
uct, was obtained as a brittle glass; it was characterized 
by conversion to its crystalline di-(phenylhydrazone) 
(m.p. 188-190°) and by its reduction with hydrogen and 
Raney nickel to the known 2, 4-methylene-xylitol. 

The structures that are now established for the 3, 5- 
benzylidene- and 3, 5-methylene-gluco-gulo-heptitols are 
in agreement with the generalizations that have been pro- 
posed trom this laboratory correlating the structures and 
configurations of such cyclic acetals of the polyhydric 
alcohols. Both of the gluco-gulo-heptitol acetals have meso 
structures. 


Concentrated, Hardened Butter 


Food Manufacture, Vol. 22, No. 1 (1947)—A method 
of making concentrated, hardened butter with a melting 
point of 105° F in the normal product has been developed 
by the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research in 
Australia. The product is similar to Ghee, the Indian but- 
ter which is specially treated to give it good keeping 
qualities in the tropics, in that it contains no water and 
is not therefore subject to bacterial action. The flavor 
of the new type of concentrated butter is claimed to be 
similar to that of pure butter. 


Solvent Extraction 


Joseph C. Elgin, Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 
Vol. 39, No. 1 (1947)—Although solvent extraction ad- 
vancements during the past year have not been so numer- 
ous or significant as for the war years, they show con- 
tinued progress for this operation. Published studies of 
engineering and technical data have been scarcer than 
could be hoped for, and basic studies of extraction rates, 
mechanisms, equipment, performance, and phase equilib- 
ria continue to be needed badly. 
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ESSEN TIAL OILS 
AROMATIC PRODUCTS 











2 
Be sure lo ley Cur 


California 


Oil of Orange 
U.8.P. 


@ A cold-pressed oil having a sweet 
tree-ripened flavor. Fresh shipments 
available for prompt deliveries. 


Other Essential Oils. . . 


Oil of Peppermint, U.S.P. 

Oil of Anise, U.S.P. 

Oil of Cassia, U.S.P. 

Oil of Bitter Almond, FFPA 
Oil of Sweet Birch Southern 


Samples on Request 


Write, ‘phone or wire us. Samples cheerfully and 
promptly submitted. Let us quote on your needs— 
no matter how large or small. 


EDWARD REMUS &.Co.,Inc. 


11 WEST 42nd STREET © NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Cable Address: EDSUMER, NEW YORK 
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PULVERIZING PROBLEMS 
ready to serve you... 


Time, money, trouble and annoyance can be saved 
by taking any problem to specialists on that subject. 
And, this truism was never more applicable than to 


this subject of dustless pulverizing and our part in it. 
7 © 
For here, competent, experienced research engineers 


study every phase of each individual problem. Here, 
the scientific data gathered in our laboratory is care- 
fully correlated with practical tests run with your 
material on production MIKROS in our Test Grinding 
Department. 


Here, are all the necessary data and latest equipment 
for the conducting of expertly planned scientific 
and production tests, the results of which enable 
practical recommendations to be made that quickly 
give you the right answer, backed by a rigid per- 
formance guarantee. Consideration by us of your 
pulverizing problems in their early stages, can mean 
improved output, lowered production costs and 
other advantages to you. 


Our research laboratory, test grinding facilities and 
service are available without cost or obligation. 
Submitting to us a production 
test sample of 5 to 50 Ibs. of 
your material and full details, 
is a natural first step toward 
the answer you seek. 

WRITE FOR YOUR COPY. Valu- 
able data on your information on 
latest pulverizing methods. Ask J Quaury 


for MIKRO-PULVERIZER book 
and MIKRO-ATOMIZER bulletin. 


By Invitation Member 





PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
61 CHATHAM ROAD SUMMIT, N. J. 


.2 TYPES TO MEET MOST PROCESS JOBS 


MICU BALSS. ie 
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“There’s C. J. talking his head off again about how much better 
Cerelose makes our products...” 











STEPS UP 


QUALITY 
FLAVOR 
TEXTURE 









dextrose 
suger 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place + New York 4, N.Y. 





ETO LBL Bis 


Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed Kettles—Stationary or Tilting—with or without Agitators and 
Scrapers, Safety Valves, Draw Off Valves, ete. All Hubbert Kettle Shells are seamless, die 
n Shells have no welds to crack, corrode, contaminate or leak. 


drawn from one single sheet. 
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1. SEAMLESS SHELLS 
2. SANITARY 
3. EFFICIENT 


mufactured by: 
=. UBBERT AND SON, Ine, 
ee 1311 South Ponca Street, 
Baltimore 24, Md. 


Special Equipment To Your Design 


”~ 


See 4] 


Hubbert Kettles built to ASME & CANADIAN Codes. 


Request certificates when ordering. 


4. SUPER QUALITY 


6. DURABLE 


Exclusive Distributor 


Baking & Confectionery Industries: 


VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY COMPANY 
15 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 
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TERS INDUSTRY'S CANDY CHOINIC 





HELD MONTHLY BY THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in the candy 


industry. Some samples 


represent a 


bona-fide purchase in the retail market. Other samples 


have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this impartial criticism of their candies, thus avail- 


ing themselves of this valuable service to our subscribers. 


Any one of these samples may be yours. 


This series of frank criticisms on well-known branded candies, together with the practical “pre- 
scriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 


Pound $1 Boxes Assorted Chocolates 


CODE 3D47 
Assorted Chocolates—1 lb.—75c 


(Purchased in a drug store, 
Boston, Mass.) 


Appearance of Package: Good: 

Box: Two-layer type, slip cover, white 
printed in blue, outside wrapper of 
white paper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 31 dark coated, 2 
caramels cellulose wrappers. 

Coating: Dark. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Good for this priced candy 

Centers: 

Fruit jelly: Good. 

Nut Nougat: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Orange colored cream: Fair—lacked 
flavor. 

Taffy: Fair. 

Peppermint Cream: Good. 

Nut Cream: Fair. 

Molasses Chew: Fair. 

Pink Cream and Jelly: Lacked flavor. 

Vanilla Caramel: Fair. 

Walnut Cream: Good. 

Maple Nut Cream: Good 

Date: Good. 

Butterscotch: Not a good butterscotcl 
flavor 

Fig Jelly: Good. 

Chocolate and vanilla Cream: Good 

Nut Nougat: Good 

Pink Jelly: Could not identify flavor 


Pink Cream: Could not identify flavor 
Vanilla Cream, Walnut Top: Good 
Caramels, cellulose wrappers: Fair 
Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: Chocolates are not up to 
standard of good 75c chocolates 
Some of the creams are poorly made 
Suggest flavors be checked and bet- 


ter grade be used 
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CODE 3E47 
Assorted Chocolates—1 lb.—69c 


(Purchased in a drug _ store, 
Boston, Mass.) 





Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two-layer type, full telescope, 
white printed in red and white, tied 
with red grass ribbon. White paper 
wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 17 dark coated, 12 
light coated, 2 foiled. 


Coatings: Good. Light and dark 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: All pieces partly bloomed 

Strings: Poor. 

Taste: Fair. 

Dark Coated Centers: 

Raisin Chew: Fair. 

Chocolate Paste: Good. 

Vanilla cream and caramel: Very hard 

Pink Jelly: Could not identify flavor 

Pink Cream: Fair. 

Yellow Cream: Could not identify 
fiavor in this piece. 





Candy Clinic Schedule 
For 1947 


The monthly schedule of the CANDY CLINIC is lisied below. 
When submitting items, send duplicate samples six weeks 
previous to the month scheduled. 


»P 





JANUARY—Holiday Packages: Hard Candies 
FEBRUARY—Chewy Candies: Caramels; Brittles 
MARCH—One-Pound Boxes Assorted Chocolates up to $1.00. 
APRIL—$1.00 and up Chocolates; Solid Chocolate Bars 
MAY—Easter Candies and Packages: Moulded Goods 
JUNE—Marshmallows; Fudge 

JULY—Gums; Jellies; Undipped Bars 

AUGUST—Summer Candies and Packages 
SEPTEMBER—AIl Bar Goods; 5c Numbers 
OCTOBER—Salted Nuts; 10c-15c-25c Packages 
NOVEMBER—Cordial Cherries; Panned Goods; lc Pieces 


ECEMBER—Best Packages and Items of Each Type Con- 
sidered During Year: Special Packages, New Packages 
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Maple Cream: Fair. 

Buttercream: Hard. 

Vanilla Cream: Fair. 

Vanilla Caramel: Tough and hard. 

Vanilla Fudge: Fair. 

Light Coated Center: 

Chips: Good. 

Square Taffy: Hard and_ tough: 
Lacked flavor. 

Fruit Paste Center: Good. 

Cream: Dry. 

Vanilla Cream: Fair. 

Jelly: Could not identify flavor. 

Pink Cream: Could not taste any 
flavor. 

Kernel Paste: Too strong. 

Nut Taffy: Fair. 

Chocolate Paste: Good. 

Nut Chew: Fair. 

Foiled Caramel: Tough and hard. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: Poorly made cream centers, 
inferior flavors and coatings. Choco- 
lates are not up to standard for this 
price. Poor quality. 





CODE 3F47 
Assorted Chocolates—1 lb.—85c 


(Purchased in a candy store, 
Chicago, III.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 











Box: One-layer type, buff color; 
printed in gold, dark brown, pink, 
white, and gold. Outside wrapper 
grey paper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 17 dark coated, 12 
light coated, 2 foil pieces, 1 cellulose 
three layer caramel, 2 crystallized 
pink cream hearts. 

Coatings: Dark and light. 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Fair. 

Taste: Good, for this priced candy 

Dark Coated Centers: 

Black Walnut Cream: Good. 

Pink Cream and Jelly: Could not 
identify flavor. 

Nut Nougat: Good. 

Chocolate Cream: Good. 

Mint Cream: Fair. 

Vanilla Buttercream: Good. 

Jelly: Could not identify flavor. 

Vanilla Whipped Cream: Fair. 

Light Coated Centers: 

Raisin Clusters: Good . 

Pink Whipped Cream: Very cheap 
flavor. 

Nut and Fruit Paste: Good. 

Chocolate Nut Cream: Good. 

Nut Chip: Good. 

Cream and Jelly: Could not identify 
flavor. 

Vanilla Nut Cream: Good. 

Foiled Nougat: Fair. 

Cream Hearts: Good. 

Three Layer piece: Good. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: Suggest flavors be checked 
up and a better grade of flavors be 
used. The Clinic thinks that the 
whipped creams contained entirely 
too much frappe. Not a good eating 
cream. 


CODE 3A47 
Assorted Chocolates—1 lb.—90c 


(Purchased in a retail store, 
Boston, Mass.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 
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HELP... 


For Sugar Short 
Confectioners 


@ Candy Manufacturers are now extending their sugar allotments 
and maintaining quality by using 


New, highest-quality, lowest price, ration-free syrups. 
Improved In Color, Clarity and Flavor 


Available for immediate delivery. 


® Call or write 


B. W. DYER & COMPANY % 


Sugar Economists and Brokers 
120 Wall St., N. Y. 5, N. Y. WH 4-8800 











Box: Two-layer type full telescope, 
white embossed paper printed blue 
and gold. Imprint of blue bow on 
top, cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 38 dark coated, | 
light coated, 1 foiled. 

Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Centers: 

Nut Nougat: Good. 

Butterscotch: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Wintergreen Cream: Fair. 

Chocolate Caramel: Good. 

Nut Cream: Fair. 

Chew and Peanuts: Fair. 

Orange Jelly: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Caramel and Cream: Bitter Almond, 
flavor too strong. 

Hard Candy Blossom: Fair. 

Fruit and Nut Nougat: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Fair. 

Lemon Cream: Fair. 

Caramallow: Good. 

Maple Nut Cream: Fair. 

Fig Jelly: Good. 

Date: Good. 

Hard Candy Stick: Grained. 

Peppermint Cream Stick: Fair. 

Nut Brittle: Good. 

Molasses Chew: Good. 

Cashews: Good. 

Raisin Clusters: Good. 

Peanuts: Not roasted enough. 

Brazils: - Good. 

Almonds: Not roasted enough. 

Peanut Cluster: Good. 

Light coated marshmallow: Good. 

Remarks: Assortment good. Suggest 
cream formula be checked. Creams 
were slimy and wet. Also have a 
dirty color. 


CODE 3B47 
Assorted Chocolates—1 lb.—85c 
(Purchased in a, candy store, 
Chicago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One-layer type, white embossed 
in gold, outside brown paper wrap- 
per. 

Appearance of Package on Opening: 
Good. 

Number of Pieces: 10 dark coated, 10 
light coated, 2 bonbons, 3 caramels 


CPAPITO] (MILK 
BRAND PRODUCTS 
MAKE BETTER CANDY 
Spray and Roller Process Non-fat 
Dry Milk Solids, Whole Milk 
and Buttermilk Powder 
Condensed Milk 


FORA DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
WRITE 


FAIRYLAND MILK 


CORPORATION-ESTABLISHED IS33 
| 996 RAYMOND AVE. 



















ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 
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wax paper wrappers, 2 chocolate 
nut fudge. 

Coatings: 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Fair. 

Taste: Good, for this priced choco- 
lates. 

Dark Coated Centers: 

Vanilla Buttercream: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Black Walnut and cream: Good. 

Vanilla Coconut Paste: Good. 

Peppermint Cream: Good. 

Molasses Chew: Good. 

Vanilla Nut Chew: Good. 

Light coated centers: 

Chips: Good. 

Chocolate Raisin fudge: Good. 

Maple Nut Cream: Good. 

Fruit and Nut Nougat: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Vanilla Nut Caramel: Good. 

Chocolate Nut Fudge: Good. 

Vanilla and Chocolate wrapped cara- 
mels: Good. 

Bonbons: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 





“Chocolate Packs” at $1.00 a Pound Scarce 


| pene seer labor wage demands and rising production costs have 
made “chocolate packs”, retailing at a dollar the pound, a scarce 
item on retailers’ shelves. 

A West Coast representative reports that only one house in San 
Francisco has a straight chocolate pack at that price. One other 
house is maintaining the price line with a package containing 
about a fifty-fifty mixture of chocolates and home made pieces. 
The vast majority of the boxes that sold at a dollar prewar are 
now marked up to $1.50 the pound. 

A recent Chicago survey reveals that, with rare exception, the 
only packs at this price are featured by manufacturing retailers. 
One large manufacturer’s box was found at that price in a depart- 
ment store. The contents, however, had a decided grayish appear- 
ance. One rruit piece had crystallized almost completely. Several 
packages were noted carrying a price tag marked $1.10 per pound. 
The small mark-up, though perhaps warranted, seems too small 
to be of value in aiding to offset increased costs, and it was felt 
that the manufacturers would gain more, through public approval, 
had they left the price at one dollar, questioned customers 
indicated. 








Remarks: One of the best boxes at 


this price that the Clinic has exam- Box: One-layer type, Buff color top, Centers: 
ined this year. Well made and good name in black. Peanut Butter Cream: Fair. 
eating. Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. Chocolate Nut Paste: Good. 
uameaent Number of Pieces: 35 dark coated, 1 Kernel Paste: Over flavored 
CODE 3H47 half dipped mint paste. bitter almond. 
Assorted Chocolates—1 lb.—$1.00 Coating: Dark. Ice Cream Drop: Good. 
Color: Good. Molasses Chew: Good. 
(Purchased in a food store, Gloss: Good. Cordial Fruit: Good. 
Chicago, III.) Strings: Fair. Almonds: Good. 
Appearance of package: Fair. Taste: Good for this priced candy. Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
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Yellow Cream: Lacked flavor. 

Pink Cream: Very bad flavor. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Red Paste: Could not identify flavor. 

Buttercrunch: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Jelly: Could not identify flavor. 

Chocolate Paste: Good. 

Orange Cream: Fair. 

Chocolate Caramel: Fair. 

Nut Cluster: Good. 

Solid Chocolate and nuts: Good. 

Mint Paste and Marshmallow: Good. 

Nut Crunch: Good. 

Maple Cream: Poor flavor. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: Suggest a better grade of 
flavors be used. Coating and dipping 
should be checked up as coating had 
a dull finish. Suggest pink cream 
piece be left out of this assortment. 





CODE 3147 
Assorted Chocolates—1 lb. 98c 


(Purchased in a cigar store, N.Y.C.) 


Appearance of Package: Fair. 

Box: Two-layer type, slip cover, white 
printed in yellow and blue, tied with 
blue grass ribbon. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair. 

Number of Pieces: 3() dark coated, 14 
light coated, 2 Jordan almonds. 

Coatings: 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Fair. 

Strings: Poor. 








Taste: Fair. 

Dark Coated Centers: 

Cordial Cherry: Good. 

Nut Chew: Good. 

Mint Cream: Tough. Poor flavor 

Raisin Cream: Dry and hard. 

Coconut Cream: Fair. 

Maple Walnut Cream: Poor flavor. 

Nut Jelly: Could not identify flavor in 
jelly. 

Nougat: Good. 

Vanilla Walnut Cream: Fair. 

Chocolate Cream: Dry and hard. 

Caramallow: Good. 

Mint Jelly: Not a good mint flavor. 

Mint jelly and Cream: Good. 

Fruit Cream: Fair. 

Orange Cream: Weak, flavor. 

Raspberry Cream: Good. 

Dark cream and nuts: Could not iden- 
tify flavor. 

Vanilla Almond Cream: Good. 

Light Coated Centers: 

Chew: Very tough, lacked flavor. 

Vanilla Nut Caramel: Good. 

Brazils: Good. 

Cordial cherries: Good. 

Chocolate Caramel: Good. 

Filberts: Good. 

Almonds: Good. 

Jordan Almonds: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Box: Box is unattractive and poorly 
made. Suggest a cellulose wrapper 
be used. Suggest flavors be checked 
in a number of the pieces as they 
are not up to standard. Some of the 
chewy pieces could be improved. 
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Order from your Swift Sales- 


man or nearest Swift branch. 






































Dipping on dark coated centers care- 
lessly done. 


CODE 3G47 


Assorted Chocolate Panned 
Confections—1 lb.—85c 


(Purchased in a drug store. 
Chicago, III.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One-layer, full telescope; top 
printed in dark brown, orange, and 
gold; dish in center containing can- 
dies; cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good 

Coatings: Light and dark. 

Colors: Good. 

Panning: Good. 

Finish: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Light Panned Centers: 

Raisins: Good. 

Malted Milk Balls: Good. 

Nut Brittle: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Fair. 

Chocolate Caramel: Tough. 

Almonds: Good. 

Dark Panned Centers: 

Jelly: Partly grained 

Peppermint Cream: Fair. 

Vanilla Cream: Fair. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: Slightly high priced at 85« 
for this type of candy. Suggest a bet- 
ter grade of peppermint oil be used 
Jelly formula needs checking as 
jelly was grained. Suggest a few 


BEHIND THE BARS 


of finest quality 
is Swift’s Fluff-Dried Albumen 





Fluff-Dried Albumen. 


easy handling. 





mountains that hold their firmness for correct consistency. 
Sweeten your profits and stretch your mix with Swift's 
Fluff-Dried Albumen—made from choicest 


spring-laid eggs and packed in tin for 


There’s more fine candy in your mix when it’s made with Swift's 


Dissolves in trigger time without soaking . . . can’t clump 
. whips up lightning-quick into feathery egg-white 
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more nuts and hard candy pieces 
be added to improve assortment. 





CODE 3J47 

Assorted Chocolates—1 Ilb.—59c 
(Purchased in a 5c and 10c store, 

ee 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two-layer type, full telescope. 
White, orange, and black printing; 
shield and name embossed in gold; 
cellulose band. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair. 

Number of Pieces: 33 dark coated, 9 
light coated. 

Coatings: 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: None. Dark coated pieces badly 
bloomed. 

Strings: Fair. 

Taste: Fair. 

Dark Coated Centers: 

Pink Cream: Poor flavor. 

Peppermint Cream :Fair. 

Orange Cream: Poor flavor. 

Vanilla Caramel: Had a scrap taste. 

Yellow Cream: Poor flavor. 

Wintergreen Cream: Flavor: Good, 
cream: poor. 

White Chew: Very cheaply made. 

Hard Candy Peanut Butter Blossom: 
Good. 

Raspberry Cream: Very cheap flavor. 

Grape Cream: Fair. 

Hard Candy Fruit Blossom: Fair. 

Light Coated Centers: 

Almonds: Not roasted enough. 





Vanilla Cream: Poorly made cream. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: Box neatly packed. Coating 
needs checking up as dark coating 
was badly bloomed. Cream centers 
are slimy and flavors are not up to 
standard. 

Creams are too deeply colored. 
Dark coating had a very strong 
taste. Beans may have been over- 
roasted. 


CODE 3K47 
Assorted Chocolates—1 lb.—$1.00 


(Purchased in a department Store, 
N.Y.C.) 

Appearance of Box: Fair. 

Box: Two-layer type, full telescope, 
light buff printed in dark brown, 
cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 22, one unwrapped 
caramel, 

Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Partly grained. 

Strings: Fair. 

Taste: Fair. 

Centers: 

Vanilla Cream: Wet, slimy cream. 

Mint Cream: Fair. 

Brazils: Good. 

Nut Nougat: Good. 

Chocolate Cream: Fair. 

Pink Cream: Could not identify flavor. 

Dark Taffy: Sticky and tough. 

Peanut Butter Blossom: Good. 


Red Jelly: Could not identify flavor. 

Maple Cream: Poor flavor. 

Yellow Cream: Could not identify 
flavor. 

Chocolate Caramel: Too hard and 
tough to eat. 

Assortment: Too small for a dollar 
assortment. 

Remarks: We have examined better 
chocolates at 70c the pound. Pieces 
are too large for a dollar assortment 
The poorest kind of flavors that the 
Clinic has found in some time. Poor- 
ly made creams, wet and _ slimy. 
Coating is not up to standard used 
on good one-dollar chocolates. 





CODE 3L47 

Assorted Chocolates—1 lb.—59c 

(Purchased in a 5c and 10c store, 
Uy Sd 

Appearance of Package: Good: 

Box: Two-layer type, slip cover, red 
embossed in gold, cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 40 dark coated, 2 
foiled, 1 cellulose wrapped nut cara- 
mel, 

Coatings: 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Fair. Partly bloomed. 


Strings: Good. 


Taste: Good, for this priced candy. 
Dark Coated Centers: 

Orange Creams: Poor flavors. 
Chocolate Caramel: Tough. 

Maple Fudge: Fair. 
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MILK CHOC. FUDGE 
BITTERSWEET FUDGE 
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Send Us Your NEEDS 
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CANDY MAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES 


NOUGAT WHIP 
HAND ROLL CREME 
X-L CARAMEL PASTE 
VAC-MILK 
VAC-CREAM 

BIG "3" JELL POWDER 
BON BON SHINO 
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Pink Cream: Could not identify flavor. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Chocolate Fudge: Good. 

Brazils: Good. 

Almonds: Good. 

Cashew Clusters: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Hard and tough. 

Mint Cream: Fair. 

Fruit and Nut Nougat: Good. 

Hard Candy Blossom: Good. 

Hard Candy Peanut Blossom: Good. 

Nut Brittle: Good. 

Sponge: Good. 

Light Coated Centers: 

Chocolate Nut Fudge: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Tough and hard 

Cellulose Wrapped Caramel: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: We suggest manufacturer 
check his costs on this box as he 
does not appear to be getting any 
profit at 59c the pound. We have 
examined many dollar boxes that 
were not any better then these 
chocolates. 


CODE 3N47 
Hard Candy Peppermint Cuts 
—9 ozs.—45c 


(Purchased in a department store, 
Chicago, III.) 


’ Appearance of Package: Fair. 


Box: One-layer type, blue printed in 
red and white. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Mints are in large paper cuts nest 
divider. 

Color: Good. 


Texture: Good. 

Gloss: Fair. 

Stripes: Fair. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: A well made hard candy 
mint. Slightly high priced for this 
type of hard candy. Suggest box be 
wrapped in cellulose as cover was 
very dirty and finger marked. 


CODE 3X47 
Mint Chews—1 lb.—39c 
(Purchased in a drug store, 
Chicago, IIl.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. Cel- 
lulose bag; printed in red, green and 
white. 
Mints have wax paper wrappers. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 
Remarks: The best chew of this kind 
that the Clinic has examined at this 
price in some time. 


CODE 3047 


Assorted Caramels 
—no price stated— 

(Sent in for Analysis No. 4509) 
Appearance of Package: Fair. Not in 
proper box. No caramels on box. 
Appearance of Package on Opening: 
Fair. Caramels wrapped in printed 
cellulose. 
Contents: 
Chocolate 
Good. 
Plain Vanilla Caramel: Sticky. 





Marshmallow Caramel: 








Now that War-time restrictions heve 
been removed, our Service Staff—the 
same staff of nationally known produc- 


tion men—are going back into action 
to help you in your post-war plans. 








Fifteen years ago we introduced YELKIN to the Confectionery 
Industry as a basic control factor—its universal acceptance 
and use today substantiates our every claim—Yes, we know 
lecithin and how to use it. Our Service Department is anxious 
to be of assistance to you. Write today. 


ROSS & ROWE, INC. 


50 Broadway 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


THE 
STANDARDIZED LECITHIN 
« 

AND OUR "KNOW-HOW" 
ARE AN UNBEATABLE TEAM 


rigley Bidg. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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Plain Chocolate Caramel: Good. 
Vanilla Pink Layer Caramel: Sticky. 
Licorice Caramel: Good. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: Vanilla caramels need more 
cream or fat as they were “sticky” 
to eat. Suggest a vanilla nut, choc- 
olate nut, raspberry, raisin, and fig 
caramels be added to improve the 
assortment. The Clinic has exam- 
ined better caramels at 69c the 
pound. 


CODE 3P47 
Assorted Chocolates—1 lb.—90c 


(Purchased in a candy store, 
Chicago, Ill.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One-layer type, printed in dark 
brown. Outside wrapper of brown 
paper, tied with brown printed tape. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 34. 

Coatings: Dark. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Fair. 

Strings: Fair. 

Taste: Good, for this priced candy. 

Centers: 

Marshmallow and Jelly: Good. 

Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. 

Marshmallow and Jelly: Could not 
identify flavor. 

Molasses Chew: Fair. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Vanilla Whipped Cream: Fair. 


Nut Chew: Good. 

Chocolate Cream: Good. 

Caramallow: Good. 

Nut Cream: Good. 

Raisin Chew: Good. 

Chips: Good. 

Jelly Pattee: Good. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: Assortment could be im- 
proved by adding a few hard candy 
pieces, a good fudge, nut cluster, etc. 
If creams contained less frappe they 
would be better eating. 


CODE 3Q47 
Fudge Bar—22 ozs.—10c 
(Sent in for Analysis No. 4508) 

Appearance of Bar: Fair. Cellulose 
bag, inside paper seal printed in 
silver, red, and green. 

Size: Fair. 

Taste: Fair. 

Texture: Good. 

Remarks: Bar lacked a good flavor. 
Suggest a good chocolate liquor 
or good vanilla extract be added to 
improve flavor. 


CODE 3R47 
Cottee Toffee—1 lb.—39c 
(Purchased in a drug store, 
Chicago, III.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. Cellu- 
lose bag; printed in brown yellow, 
and orange. Plain cellulose wrap- 
pers. 


Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: The best toffee that the 
Clinic has examined in some time. 
Cheaply priced at 39c the pound. 


CODE 3V47 
Caramel Roll—1 42 ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a cigar store, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Piece: Fair. 

Wrapper: Wax paper; printed orange, 
brown, and white. 

Color: Too dark. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Bar lacked a good flavor. 
Suggest either a good chocolate 
liquor be used or a good vanilla ex- 
tract as bar is not up to standard. 
Cheaply made caramel bar. 


CODE 3W47 
Nut Brittle—1 lb.—59c 
(Purchased in a drug store, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Round 
vacuum packed tin, white enamel 
printed in red and black, cut of brit- 
tle in colors. 

Appearance of Can on Opening: Good. 
Brittle contained peanuts, pop 
corn, almonds, cereals, walnuts, 
soy beans, and brazils. 

Color: Good. 














Fine Quality Chocolate Sells Candy and 
Keeps Customers Satisfied 


ERCKEN 


QUALITY 
of 1010) & 4a = 


COATING? 


Merckens Chocolate Co., Inc., Buffalo 1, N. Y. 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSE 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, OAKLAND. 


STOCKS IN 
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Texture: Good. 


Taste: Good. 

Remarks: The best brittle of this kind 
that the Clinic has examined in 
some time. Cheaply priced at 59c the 
pound. Suggest a 75c retail price. 
Suggest more salt be used in the 
candy, this would improve the taste. 


CODE 3847 
Caramels—1 lb.—49c 
(Purchased in a drug store Oak 
Park, III.) 

Sold in Bulk—Pieces wrapped in 
printed cellulose. 

Vanilla Caramels: 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Chocolate Caramels: 
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400 W. Madison — CHICAGO 6 


Subscribe to 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
Only $3.00 per year—$5.00 for 2 years. 





@ Book Reviews 
And many other features 


@ Candy Equipment Preview 
@ Technical Literature Digest 
@ Manufacturing Retailer 














Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Suggest additional flavor 
be added to the vanilla and cho 
olate caramels to improve the flavors 


CODE 3T47 


Chocolate Nut Caramels 
—1 Ib.—89c 
(Purchased in a department store, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Sold in Bulk—Plain wax paper wrap 
pers. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: A very good eating caramel, 
but slightly high priced at 89c the 
pound. 


CODE 3U47 
Caramel Kisses—1 lb.—69c 
(Purchased in a drug store, 
Chicago, Ill.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. Cel- 
lulose bag; printed in red, white, 
and blue. Printed cellulose wrappers 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: A good eating caramel kiss; 
one of the best that the Clinic has 
examined this year. 











KLA V O R S that mean business 





schimmel & CO. ine. 601 West 26th Street, New York I, N.Y. 
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NCWA Meet Will Feature Exposition; 
Washington Committee Members Named 


CANDY exposition will be held in conjunction with 
A the June 15-18 convention of the National Candy 
Wholesalers Ass'n, Inc., in Chicago’s Sherman Hotel, an- 
nounces C. M. McMillan, NCWA’s executive secretary. 
As voted by the association’s board of directors, the show 
will be for registered guests of the convention only and 
will not be open to the general industry attendance. 


A new NCWA Washington committee is announced by 
President H. W. Loock. Members from whom acceptances 
have been received include: Vene Perry, Detroit Candy 
Co., Detroit; Paul Groene, Paramount Confection Co., 
Cincinnati; David Hamilton, Hamilton Supply Co., Madi- 
son, Wis.; W. T. Stuart, Stuart & Betts, Richmond; Er- 
nest Prince, McKeesport Candy Co., McKeesport, Pa.; 
C. B. Poole, Gaffney, S. C.; Fred Schmeckebier, 
Schmeckebier Candy Co., St. Louis; and I. R. Mitchell, 
Burr-Mitchell Co., New London, Conn. 


If sugar rationing difficulties can be straightened out, 
the supply of candy should be materially increased in 
1947, it is reported. Added to the effect of more sugar, it 
is explained, is the fact that candy may be more plentiful 
because of (1) smaller bars, (2) consumer resistance 
to six-cent bars, (3) better supply of corn sugar and 
syrup, and (4) some accumulation of ration evidence 
from last Fall due to maritime strike and uncertainty on 
OPA pricing. 

Granting that with this combination of circumstances 
it is hard for jobbers to know what to do about buying, 
the report states “a cautious approach is considered by 


Where apples ripen 

on the bough in the nation’s great 
apple-growing states — Speas 

plants are located to assure a 

constant supply of the best in each region. 
In these fine, modern plants apples 

are processed into SPEAS APPLE PRODUCTS— 
famous to American manufacturers for 


three generations. 


NUTRL-JEL 


Powdered Pectin 


CONFECTO-JEL 
A powdered Pec- 


jellies, preserves. making better jel- 


lied candies. 
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many as the best, buying conservatively even at the ex- 
pense of less volume.’ Day to day planning in these un- 
certain times, it further cautions, “is always good advice, 
for many a nice profit picture has been wiped out over- 
night with a sudden drop in prices or demand.” 


NCWA jobber membership is reported at over 1,600, 
with the membership drive as of the middle of last month 
totaling 235 new members. Eligibility for active member- 
ship, as voted by the NCWA board of directors at its 
recent Chicago meeting, is now limited to firms who do 
over half their business at wholesale and operated a de- 
partment for warehouse specifically for their wholesale 
business. 


1946 Sales Estimated $670,000,000; 
December Totals Up 57% Over 1945 


| (gener eeiehaeyy dollar sales of confectionery in De- 
cember were 1 per cent lower than the record high 
reached a month earlier but were 57 per cent over 
December, a year ago, according to J. C. Capt, Director 
of the Census. Sales for 1946 were 9 per cent over 1945. 

According to preliminary estimates, total candy sales 
of all manufacturers in the country amounted to ap- 
proximately $670,000,000 for 1946. 

Confectionery manufacturers who sell at wholesale and 
those that sell at retail to consumers reported the same 
percentage gain in dollar sales (6%) for the year 1946 
over 1945. Chocolate products manufacturers on the 
other hand showed an increase of 23 percent in dollar 
volume. Poundage sales of 126 firms were about the same 
for the two years, 1,388,332,000 in 1946 and 1,394,085,- 
000 pounds in 1945. 


APPLE VINEGAR 


and other Apple 
for making jams, tin product for Products. 






















It Is Puefosscble 


To Meet the Demand 
For 





AN EXCLUSIVE 


Staley 


PRODUCT 


We sincerely wish we could produce enough 
SWEETOSE to meet the demand for this eco- 
nomical, easy-to-use sweetener but, under pres- 
ent conditions, that is impossible. 


Our country lacks enough sugar to fill its 
normal requirements. SWEETOSE production 
amounts to only a fraction of the total sweet- 
eners needed and cannot begin to fill the gap. 
Even though we are producing millions of 
pounds of SWEETOSE—all that we possibly 
can—we are not able to increase the allotments 
of established customers, nor fill the orders we 
receive from those who would like to use it in 


their products. 


We regret not being able to supply more of 
this Time-Saving, Labor-Saving SW EETOSE— 
the.ALL-PURPOSE sweetener with laboratory 
perfected characteristics that permit much 
faster cooking, and give it unusually high 
whipping qualities . . . This exclusive Staley 
product that can be used to replace ordinary 
corn syrup, dextrose and invert sugar—in fact, 
ALL other sweeteners. 


We are anticipating the time when we will 
be able to supply enough SWEETOSE so that 
it can be made available to all who wish to 
make their products look better, taste better, 
keep longer and cost less by using it. Until 
then, we can only adhere to our established 
policy of providing a fair and impartial dis- 
tribution of our limited production. 


AE. Séa¢eg MANUFACTURING CO. 


NDUSTRIAL SALES DIVISION 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


& 
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Candy Stores Eighth in Profits; 
Mid-West Ranked Top Retail Area 


¢ Semcon stores, averaging 4.8 per cent profit for 


their operators, place eighth in profit-making among 
50 types of retail outlets, a just released business study by 
Dun & Bradstreet indicates. Based on figures compiled 
and recently made available by the Department of Com- 
merce for 1939 and on Dun & Bradstreet’s 1939 “Stand- 
ard Ratios for Retailing,” the survey also shows owners’ 
salaries at 12 per cent and total return to owners of 16.8 
per cent. Typical 1939 sales volume for medium-size 
stores is $11,200 and typical 1939 dollar return to own- 


| ers is $1,900. Current sales volume per store is estimated 
| considerably higher, however, and “present profit rates 


somewhat above” those of 1939. 

Of candy, nut, and confectionery stores in operation in 
1929, the study found 29.67 per cent still operating in 
1939. Average age of the nation’s estimated 48,015 retail 


| candy, nut, and confectionery stores in 1939 was 10 


years with a median age of eight years. Average age of 


| 45,792 independent stores and 2,223 chain stores was 


also 10 years with a median age of eight years. 

Sales increase by length of time the store is in business, 
the study also shows. Stores up to one year old show 
average dollar volume of $2,000 yearly. Stores two to six 
years old show $5,000 annual volume. Stores in the 


| seven to 10 year age group show average annual sales of 


$6,000. In the 11-20 and 21-33 year groups annual sales 
of $7,000 are shown. Stores 34 years and over jump their 


| annual sales to $11,000. 


Average age of all retail businesses operating in 1939 
was 12 years. About half of the 1,770,355 stores in 1939 
had been in existence nine or more years and about a 
fourth for at least 17 years. Age of business was de- 
termined by length of time ‘store had operated since es- 
tablishment rather than under single ownership. 

Considerable variation both between and within dif- 
ferent major groups occurred. General stores with food 
survived 2] years. Stores in the food group itself had an 
average age o1 12 years. Liquor stores had the low aver- 
age of 4 years. 

Independent retail stores over 25 years of age, the study 
indicates, show a steady average increase in sales. For all 


| lines of business in 1939, stores less than 10 years old 


averaged sales of $17,342. Stores over 20 averaged 


| $39,492. 





With a 14-year average life span, the Mid-West appears 
the nation’s healthiest region for retail stores. Businesses 
in the South and on the Pacific Coast have the shortest 
average life span: 10 years. More stores were found in 
the younger age group proportionately in South Central 
and South Atlantic states than in other sections. These 
stores also had a fairly low sales average. 


JOHN T. BOND & SON 


Invite You to Visit Their 
New Offices 





Confectionery Brokers of the Pacific 
Coast . . . Resident men in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Northern California 
and Seuthern California. 
























JOHN T. BOND & SON 


637 SOUTH WILTON PLACE. LOS ANGELES 
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Sanitation Vital in Industry: 
An Expert Discusses Problems 


(Continued from page 32) 


cases and prevent the spread of the disease to non-infected 
individuals. The food industries, by virtue of the products 
handled, should be the leaders in tuberculosis case-find- 
ing programs. 


Industry X-Ray Programs 


During the past few years an intensified drive has 
been developed to conduct mass x-ray examination pro- 
grams among industrial workers. Hundreds of thousands 
of men and women have been examined with the use of 
the miniature films—the photofluographic equipment in 
mobile units. Many of the states have had this service 
available to their industries through the use of such 
equipment by the state health departments, the city 
health departments, the anti-tuberculosis associations, and 
the United States Public Health Service. Let those of you 
in the food industries be the first to request this service. 

4.—Venereal disease control programs. What we have 
said of tuberculosis case-finding programs is true of the 
venereal diseases. Infectious cases must be found and 
properly trea‘ed to prevent the spread of the disease. 
Venereal diseases are more prevalent in some states than 
in others—that fact should not influence the vigor of 
finding those persons infected. Those states with a low 
venereal disease rate have a tendency to become com- 
placent in their case-finding activities and may actually 
do less proportionately to prevent the spread of the dis- 
ease than in the other states that know their rate is high 
and are consequently doing a good control job. 

Venereal diseases should not be a bar to employment 
unless in an infectious stage. The employer who thus un- 









necessarily discriminates against workers with non-in- 
fectious venereal diseases is not only interfering with the 
control of those diseases but is also creating bad labor 
relations which may never be erased. 





































Contagious Disease Immunization 

5.—Unfortunately, comparatively few industries have 
inaugurated programs for immunizing against some of 
the contagious diseases, such as small pox, diphtheria, 
and typhoid. We seem to be satisfied that immunizing the 
young child against these diseases is enough. We have an 
idea that this childhood immunity will continue through- 
out our lifetime. This immunity may not persist at all 
and when adults develop these so-called childhood dis- 
eases; they may be extremely serious and become epi- 
demic in nature. Let us urge you strongly to endorse an 
immunization program in your plant. Your local public 
health department will, be happy to cooperate. 

6.—First-aid, nursing and medical services are those 
in-plant health services which progressive management 
has iound so valuable. Minor repairs and adjustments 
keep the machines in your factories running smoothly 
and efficiently and prevent major break-downs and re- 
placements. Just so, the human machine—your most 
valuable asset—may require occasional attention to check 
a minor flaw before a serious disability can occur. 

Every industry, down to the smallest should at least 
have adequate first-aid facilities administered by some- 
one trained for that purpose. If this is not required by 
law in your state, it should be. Industries with 250 or more 
employees should have an adequately equipped first-aid 
dispensary preferably under the supervision of a grad- 
uate registered nurse——in a full-time or part-time ca- 
pacity, depending upon the size of the plant and the haz- 
ards of the jobs handled in and about the plant. 
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Part-time nursing can be obtained either through the 
local visiting nursing association, if your city has one, or 
by three or four smaller plants hiring one nurse to spend 
certain hours each day in each plant, depending on the 
needs and the number of workers to be served. The cost 
of this part-time nursing service is pro-rated by the par- 
ticipating plants, according to the hours spent in each 
one. 

The larger the plant, the greater is the need for one or 
more full-time nurses. The industrial nurse is no longer 
just a finger wrapper—she is the key person in an indus- 
trial health program. She is watchman of plant sanitation. 
She can do much to promote better hygiene and health 
habits among the employees. She is an important pro- 
moter of safety and many other activities that create the 
good will and confidence of the employees and keep them 
on the job. 

A plant dispensary with one or more nurses on the 
staff can perform the most efficient health service when a 
physician is in direct charge of that department. The 
doctor may be employed on a part-time or a full-time 
basis, again based on the size of the plant and the health 
problems of the industry. The medical director has the 
full responsibility for all phases of the health program 
in the plant he serves. It is his duty to issue signed stand- 
ing orders for the guidance of the nurse or nurses in the 
medical department. Qualified physicians in such ca- 
pacities have rendered outstanding services in protecting 
health and promoting better health of the employees. 

A plant physician should have full knowledge of indus- 
trial health hazards and problems—he should know in- 
dustrial processes. He should make periodic visits to all 
plant departments to insure that the health needs of the 
workers are properly cared for. A physician who neg- 





lects this phase of his duties is not contributing the full 
measure of service expected of him. 

Industrial medical practice is a distinct and technical 
specialty. Much depends upon the qualifications of the 
plant doctor in making the health services beneficial and 
profitable or merely providing a “front.” 

Trained medical personnel are becoming available. 
Many of our larger medical colleges are teaching indus- 
trial medicine to the students or providing post-graduate 
courses for those wishing to enter this type of practice. 
There is every indication that this trend in providing 
medical services for industrial establishments will in- 
crease in scope to include more plants, particularly the 
smaller ones on a part-time basis. 

In setting up a health program in your plant or extend- 
ing the existing one, be sure to obtain the help and coun- 
sel of state and national organizations qualified for this 
purpose. Your local industrial hygiene service, the State 
Medical Society, the Industrial Health Council of the 
American Medical Association, the Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation at Pittsburgh, the National Manufacturers 
Ass’n, your National Safety Council, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Industrial Hygiene Di- 
vision of the U. S, Public Health Service are some of those 
agencies ready to serve you. 

Thus, industrial sanitation covers a multitude of health 
problems and services. It is impossible to separate clearly 
one from the other. The discussion offered here is not 
intended to apply only to the large corporation; it can be 
and has been effectively used by the smaller plants. 

You in the food industry have a particular incentive 
to apply these measures to your own plants. The food 
industry is to be congratulated on the over-all job it has 
done. Unfortunately there is still room for improvement. 
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Candy Merchandising Size Liked 


p= out of five readers of CANDY MER- 
CHANDISING, companion publication of THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, for volume 
buyers of candy, prefer its handy pocket size 
format, results of a reader preference survey 
just completed by the editors show. Part of 
CANDY MERCHANDISING’s continuing study of 
the nation’s volume candy buyer’s field, the 
survey sampled wholesalers, department store 
buyers, variety chain buyers, and representa- 
tive buyers of other distributing organizations 
throughout the entire U. S. The overwhelming 
preference for the present size, the study 
found, was almost unanimously based on 
greater convenience in carrying, handling, and 
reading than is possible with larger publi- 
cations. 

Typical replies to the request for “any 
particular reason” for selecting CANDY MER- 
CHANDISING in its present size include: 

“More like a regular book. Thicker volume. 
Easier to handle and recognize,” says a Savan- 
nah wholesaler. 

CANDY MERCHANDISING is much easier to 
carry and also fits better in small desk 
drawers,” says Chicago department store 
candy buyer. 

“T feel magazines of this size have a longer 
reader life because of the handy size,” a Min- 
neapolis food chain store buyer of candy 
states. 

“CANDY MERCHANDISING is so easy to tuck 
into a bag for reading when traveling,” a St. 
Paul wholesaler says. 

“The pocket size magazine is a space saver 
and is handy to carry about,” a Baltimore 
wholesaler comments. 

“Salesmen can easily place CANDY MER- 
CHANDISING in their pocket and read it at 
their convenience,” a Boston wholesaler re- 
plies. 

“Handier to keep in desk drawer for ready 
reference,” a Chicago drug store candy buyer 
remarks, 

“CANDY MERCHANDISING is easier to handle, 
is compact, and is better to travel with,” a 
Boston candy department manager comments. 
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e March 1947 is the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Hooton 
Chocolate Company. Years 
filled with new ideas, far- 
sighted objectives, research 
and experience. Years that 
have benefited our customers. 
Years that have contributed, 
we feel, to the betterment of 
industries using chocolate. 
e This inherent energy shall 
continue in seeking and 
reaching new goals. 
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CONFECTIONER'’S BRIEFS 


@ New England Manufacturing Confectioners 
Ass’n was scheduled to hear Burton Bigelow, New 
York management consultant and author, discuss 
“How to Beat the Buyers’ Market with Factual 
Sales Management” at its first 1947 general meet- 
ing in Boston, it is reported. Richard D. Muzzy, 
of the Daggett Chocolate Co., and association presi- 
dent, was to preside. Walter R. Guild, manag- 
ing director of the association, was scheduled to 
report on current activities. 





@ Rexall Drug Co. has named James O. Denman 
candy buyer at its Los Angeles headquarters, states 
Albin F. Jacobson, vice-president in charge of ad- 
vertising. Mr. Denman was formerly director of 
sales for Loft Candy Corp. 


@ Robert A. Johnston Co., Milwaukee, has added 
Robert K. Nelson to its Chicago sales staff, an- 
nounces William G. Manschot, division sales man- 
ager. 

@ Candy bar preferences of youths from 8 to 20 
are reported in a recent survey conducted by Stew- 
art Brown, and Associates, New York, for National 
Comics Group, also of New York. Figures follow: 












Total Per Per 
Cent Cent 
1945 1946 1945 
Hershey Bar 36.6 38.1 
Milky Way 9.8 11.1 
Baby Ruth 6.0 7.9 
Mounds 6.0 5.2 
Oh Henry! 4.4 7.2 
0, TR 3.5 4.6 
I, 7D MII, aataiesaningienibetilicaniemsiarensnngbastesninediiininaliigatinigiuatin 2.1 
SUIT. «. accduiecsitniitsdeieisneniqndtidiniintanaiessbeedieanadbeietsinmueiiainenbnian 2.0 1.6 
ff en 1.8 1.3 
IIE cas saalhnaigeisseineanplaNianiananion 89 1.8 1.5 
EE  MIIIID  scckeenntnicceimnnsecnbceniieannnuntqnes 85 1.7 1.9 
SEED» cuieuannea — 1.5 1.7 
Brach ......... 49 oven <a 
Butterfinger 45 1.1 
eath ._....... 33 
Tootsie Rolls 22 
Sky Bar ......... . aan —_ 19 
SET TIED . sccacictiamniiseiassniaaddanneenannetiannn aaa 7 a« 
EE MIE’ STINE © cnicicscnsccusnesianenieatnesimneinmetinnsennte 551 10.8 8.3 
TS Ue TI cenceccceientericsecnseensemennsssornesenes 221 4.3 2.1 
INNORE—NO PTOLETONCE  ..cccccccccccccecccescvccscososecosecorees 213 4.2 2.8 


@® New England Confectionery Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., will mark its 100th anniversary with a vol- 
ume entitled “A Century of Candy Making” by 
Louis Untermeyer. 


@ General Candy Corp., Baltimore, reports net 
earnings for 1946 of $204,965, after charges and 
taxes. This equalled $1.73 a capital share, and com- 
pares with a net income of $170,303, or $1.44 a share 
in 1945, it is reported. 


@ Imperial Candy Co., Seattle, has named Henry 
E. Haggard general sales manager, announces Cecil 
H. McKinstry, president. 


@ 48 per cent of independent stores now carry gift- 
wrapped box candy and another 10 per cent intend 
to add it, a survey by the National Retail Grocers 
Ass’n and the Saturday Evening Post indicates. 


® Goldblatt Brothers’, Inc., Chicago, has appointed 
Joseph J. Thursh vice-president and assistant to 
the president, announces Joel Goldblatt, president. 
Vice-president of Macy’s, Mr. Thursh will join 
Goldblatt’s April 1: 


@® New York’s Candy Square Club, Inc., elected 
the following officers at a recent meeting: Hy 
3ecker, president; Morton I. Singer, first vice presi- 
dent; Murray J. Donner, second vice president; 
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Herman Eitelberg, treasurer, and Milton R. Ra- 
phael, secretary. Named to the board of gov- 
ernors and trustees were: Herman W. Cohen, Sam 
Shalit, Louis Spector, and Sidney Goldberg. Also 
appointed to the welfare committee were. Abra- 
ham Balbot, Max Schneider, Simon Diamond, and 
Louis Mendelson. 


Gifts were awarded J. George Bendon, retiring 
president, and Milton R. Raphael, who was elected 
secretary for the 25th year. 


@ Northwest Candy Club has named the following 
committees for 1947: Membership: Al Haveland, 
chairman; E. S. Mckee, and L. G. Thompson. Pro- 
gram: George I. Wall, chairman; Randall Schmoy- 
er; Ralph Kerner, and L. Elgram. Finance: How- 
ard Snow, chairman, and Gail Kennedy. Floral 
and fellowship: W. W. Sickels. Entertainment: 
L. A. Becker, chairman; Clyde Schmoyer; Frank 
Murphy; Wm. Edgar, and George Stevenson. Exec- 
utive Committee or board of directors: A. F. Fos- 
ter; E. S. McKee; Howard Snow; Charles P. John- 
son, and Robert Graham. 


@ Dennis Candy Factory, Inc., Rochester, N. Y.., 
has set up a two-year training program for young 
people who wish to become candy makers, says 
Edward W. Townson, president. Students enter- 
ing the course start at the basic starting wage. 


® Huyler’s, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., parent 
firm of the Metro Chocolate Co., Inc., reports a 
consolidated net income for 1946 of $620,133.06, 
after an estimated federal tax reserve of $376,975.72, 
or $2.20 per share on 229,645 common shares, and 
dividends of 42,865 shares of first preferred and 
29,000 shares of second preferred stock. The report 
includes net income of $132,074.95 for the seven- 





Industries Exposition Committee, 
Tentative Schedule Announced 


Ts 21st Confectionery Industries Expo- 

sition, scheduled for May 25-29 in Chi- 
cago’s Stevens Hotel along with the 64th an- 
nual NCA convention, will have the follow- 
ing committee members, announces David P. 
O’Connor, of Penick & Ford, Ltd., New 
York, and exposition chairman: 

W. H. Kopp, National Equipment Co., 
New York; Bernard Corcoran, Philippine 
Desiccated Cocoanut Corp., New York; Rob- 
ert E. Savage, Savage Bros. Co., Chicago; 
James A. King, Nulomoline Co., New York; 
Robert D. Handley, Sylvania Industries Corp., 
New York; Harry P. Haldt, General Foods 
Corp., Hoboken, N. J.; and O. W. Johnson, 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Chicago. 

The tentative exposition schedule includes: 

Sunpay, May 25—12 Noon to 4 P.M. 

Monpay, May 26—10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 

Tuespay, May 27—10 A.M. to 7:30 P.M. 

Wepnespay, May 28—10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 

TuHurspay, May 29—10 A.M. to 2 P.M. 

Demand for exhibit space is unprecedented, 
says Mr. O’Connor, and a “most impressive 
array” of exhibits is foreseen. 
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. .. as polite as he must be, little Jerry 
is truly reluctant to give up more than 
one of his treasured sweets. Good? ... 
Just ask him! . . . And so, too, ask any 
of the highly satisfied users of 
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month period ended December 31 of the Metro 
Chocolate Co. subsidiary, which was acquired on 


May 29, 1946. 

@A. J. Jedney, former director and sales manager of 
the Sperry Candy Co., Milwaukee, has entered the 
confectionery brokerage field, he announces. Work- 
ing out of his home town, Waukesha, Wis., Mr. 
Jedney will cover Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the 
Dakotas. 

@ Sperry Candy Co., Milwaukee, has signed the 
Wayne King show for local sponsorship over 
WTMJ. The broadcast will supplement Sperry’s 
newspaper advertising in the Milwaukee area. 


@ Chicago Candy Club will hold a Spring party 
and dinner dance April 11 at Chicago’s Sherman 
Hotel and its regular meeting May 12 will be a 
fathers and sons night, reports Theodore A. Som- 
mer, secretary and treasurer. New members wel- 
comed at last month’s meeting include: Frank W. 
Hanscom, sales manager, Walter H. Johnson 
Candy Co.; Gail B. Webber, Chicago represerta- 
tive, Reed Candy Co.; and Robert H. Goldstein, 
Dearborn Trading Co. 


@ W. C. Maronn Candy Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
was recently purchased by an associate and himself, 
R. J. Pihringer announces, and will operate under 
the name “Maronn Candies.” Founders of the 
Sperry Candy Co., Milwaukee, the new owners 
plan expansion and development as rapidly as 
building materials and labor are available. 


® Melville Confections, Inc., Chicago, was recently 
organized following purchase of Walter O. Birk 
Candy Co., Chicago by a group headed by W. 
Melville Cribbs, formerly general manager of Na- 
tional Candy Co., also of Chicago. Associated with 
Mr. Cribbs are: A. L. Manning, J. J. Davidson, 
Earl Sorenson, Charles Magner, M. A. McGowan, 
Willard Siefeldt, H. H. Dalton and H. Kern. Mr. 
Manning formerly was sales manager of the Veri- 
brite Division of the National Candy Co. Mr. Dav- 
idson was production superintendent at the Veri- 
brite plant for the past ten years. 


@ J. Roger Ozmon, acting head of Allen, Son & 
Co., Baltimore, died this month enroute to a Balti- 
more hospital after suffering a heart attack in the 
downtown area. Mr. Ozmon, one of the founders of 
the National Candy Wholesalers Ass’n, Inc. and 
chairman of its board of directors, had been ill for 
several months and had only recently returned to 
his desk. For 15 years he was secretary-treasurer 
of the Maryland Wholesale Confectioners Ass’n. 
Fifty years old, Mr. Ozmon had been with Allen, 
Son & Co. for 25 years. 

® Curtiss Candy Company, Chicago, has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of $1.12'% per share 
on the preferred stock of the company, payable 
April 15, 1947, to stockholders of record March 31, 
1947, announces Otto Schnering, president. 


@ Eli Witt, who built up one of America’s largest 
wholesale confectionery and tobacco businesses 
while confined by illness to his bed, died last month 
at the age of 66 in Tampa, Fla. “Mr. Eli,” as he was 
known throughout Florida, was a state legend. He 
worked up his business from a $5 daily gross in 
1905 to a turnover estimated at nearly $100,000,000 
last year and started out by leasing a rolling cigar 
counter and space in front of a drug store. 

Lying in bed at night, a telephone in one hand 
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and a voice recorder in the other, Mr. Witt directed | 
operations of his stores throughout the South. 
About 5 a. m. he would call it a night. His firm em- 
ploys about 4,000 and his cigar factory is reported 
tenth largest in the country. He also is reported 
to have operated about 250 cash-on-delivery trucks, 
each of which carried about $4,000 to $5,000 in 
merchandise. He was also reported the unsalaried 
president and principal stockholder in 40 corpora- 
tions. 


@ The coming ARC convention in Chicago’s Drake 
Hotel May 25-28 will follow last year’s procedure, 
W. D. Blatner, secretary of the Associated Retail 
Confectioners of the U. S., reports. Morning meet- 
ings will be held for those interested in bakery, 
fountain and luncheon, and sanitation problems. 
A daily luncheon will be followed immediately by 
full afternoon sessions. “House of Friendship” will 
be held Sunday evening May 25, the dinner dance 
Tuesday evening May 27. 


@ Candy Executives and Associated Industries 
Club recently reelected as president Victor A. Bon- 
omo, head of Gold Medal Candy Co., Brooklyn, at 
the club’s annual meeting in Brooklyn. Other 
officers for the year include: 


Philip Cohen, Holbrooke Candies, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, first vice-president; Charles Dillon, White 
Stokes Co., Inc., Brooklyn, second vice-president ; 
Jack Klein, Mason, Au & Magenheimer Confec- 
tionery Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, secretary, 
and William Ackerman, American Maize-Products 
Co., New York, treasurer. 


Mr. Klein was named to succeed Harry G. Wisch- 
mann of the Wischmann Chewing Gum Co., Brook- 
lyn, who retired as treasurer after serving in that 
capacity a number of years. Mr. Wischmann is 
also a former president of the club. 

Three new directors were named. These were 
Alfred Bianci, G. Cella Co., New York; Irving L. 
Cook, Rockwood & Co., Brooklyn, and Mr. Klein. 


@ Leaf Gum Co. and Overland Candy Co. merged 
last month into a new firm, Leaf Brands, Inc., an- 
nounces Sol. S. Leaf, president. Total assets of the 
new firm are reported at $4,000,000 and sales vol- 
ume at $9,000,000 annually. 

The new firm, owned by the same interests which 
controlled the predecessor companies, has a paid-in 
capitalization of $1,000,000, consisting of 1,000,000 
shares of $1 par value. 

Mr. Leaf says removal has begun to its main 
plant at 1135 N. Cicero of the equipment in its 
gum plant at 431 N. Wolcott and its candy plant 
at 606 N. Oakley. Its popcorn and bakery goods 
operations at 1734 W. Hubbard and 450 N. Hermi- 
tage, respectively, will be continued at those loca- 
tions, he states. 

The company employs 650 workers and plans 
to spend $500,000 for expansion, Mr. Leaf says. 


® Paul F. Beich Co., Bloomington, IIl., reports the 
retirement of Carl E. Behr, vice-president. Mr. Behr 
a veteran employee, started with the company at 
the age of 14. 


® Nutrine Candy Co., Chicago, reports a net profit 
for 1946 of $708,941 after provision for income 





taxes. The 1945 profit totalled $200,819, 
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for smooth, flavor-rich 


Candy of Quality 


there’s a variety of 





e Nonfat Dry Milk Solids 


(spray and roller process) 


e Dried Buttermilk from Sweet Cream 
(roller process) 


e Sweetened Condensed Skim Milk 

e Kraft Powdered Whole Milk 

e Kraft Plain Malted Milk 

e Sweet-K-Malt 

(a powdered malt product) 

Scientifically prepared from top-quality in- 
gredients, these Kraft Milk Products for 
confectioners are always thoroughly reliable, 
uniform and easy to use. Increasing supplies 
enable us to fill your orders promptly. Call 
or write your nearest Kraft office for details. 


di tiie en di inn i 
Industrial Food Products, Krart Foops COMPANY 
General Offices: 500 Peshtigo Court, Chicago 90, Illinois 

New York « San Francisco « Atlanta » Minneapolis 
Denison, Texas +« Branches in all principal cities 
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See the DF-1 
in operation at the 


PACKAGING SHOW 


Convention Hall + Philadelphia 
April 8-11 Booths 213-214 











Sales-winning Wrapping 
AT COST-CUTTING SPEED 




























In plants throughout the country our Model DF-1 has repeatedly 
demonstrated its ability to produce the kind of wrapping that 
instantly denotes quality...that wins sales! And, like all “Package” 
machines, it has the speed and dependability necessary to keep 
production rolling at the lowest possible cost. 

The Model DF-1 fashions smooth, box-like wraps for even the 
most irregularly-shaped candy bars at the rate of 140 per minute. 





It is quickly adjustable for a wide range of sizes, and all adjust- 
ments necessary to re-set the machine for a different bar size can 
be made easily by the operator. This extreme flexibility enables a 
manufacturer to wrap an entire line of bars on a single machine. 

The use of printed wrapping material in economical roll form 
is made practical by a highly-perfected electric eye device which 
registers all printed designs with unfailing accuracy. An inner 
liner can also be provided, if you so desire. 


Peppermint Patties, Sandwich Crackers, etc. 


The Model DF-1 can be adapted to handle peppermint patties, or 
similar disc-shaped items at speeds of up to 90 pieces per minute. 
This high speed wrapping greatly reduces the production time 
formerly required for these products, and consequently keeps costs 
at a minimum. 

Make a note now to see the DF-1 in operation at the Packaging 
Show —Convention Hall, Philadelphia, April 8-11. 





PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY, Springfield 7, Massachusetts 


30 Church St., New York 7 ¢ 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2 
101 W. Prospect Ave., Cleveland 15 « 849 Marietta St., N. W., Atlanta 3 
443 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 13. © 320 Market St., San Francisco 11 
18 Dickens Ave., Toronto 8 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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Lanham Act Becomes New Trade-Mark Law For Nation on July 5 


Trade-Marks Affected by New Act 


This interesting and informative article by the U. S. 
Commissioner of Patents discusses in detail signifi- 
cance and importance of new trade-mark legislation. 
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By CASPER W. OOMS 


U.S. Commissioner of Patents, Patent Office 


Like LANHAM ACT signed by the President on July 5, 
1946, will become effective as a new trade-mark law 
for the United States on July 5, 1947—one year after its 
enactment. This act has long been pressed for in con- 
gress and was made the subject of extended hearings and 
numerous reports by the House of Representatives and 
the Senate. 

The Lanham Act ior the first time brings within a single 
statute the several trade-mark laws of the United States. 
It attempts to make express provisions for those require- 
ments of the International Convention to which the United 
States is a party and to clarify many of the problems that 
have arisen under previous trade-mark legislation. 


New Features Included 


While to a great extent the Lanham Act perpetuates the 
principles and practices of the trade-mark law long fol- 
lowed in the United States, it does introduce several new 
features designed to increase the value of trade-marks, 
to clarify the rights and remedies available with respect 
to trade-marks, and to extend the scope of protection for 
trade-marks and trade names. 


The act provides for the registration of marks which 
would not have been registrable under earlier laws be- 
cause they were initially merely descriptive or geographi- 
cal. Such marks, when they have in fact acquired true 
trade-mark characteristics from long use, have often be- 
come invested with what is called “secondary meaning.” 

While the courts have long treated such trade-marks 
as true trade-marks and have afforded them all of the 
protection available to ordinary arbitrary trade-marks, 
the basic law does not provide for their registration. Un- 
der the Lanham Act, such marks may become registrable 
by five years of exclusive continuous use. 

The courts have long recognized the propriety of two 
traders in remote and independent territories using the 
same mark under conditions by which both had acquired 
true trade-mark rights. Nevertheless, the law formerly 
did not permit the registration of such concurrently used 
marks by the concurrent users. The Lanham Act makes 
specific provision for such cases. 


Certification Marks 


Another new class of marks made registrable by the 
Lanham Act is the so-called certification marks, such as 
the seal of approval of a laboratory which checks and 
certifies to the compliance of merchandise with certain 
standards. The Lanham Act, however, places a number 
of limitations on the registration of certification marks. 
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The registrant may use the mark only as a certification 
mark and not to apply to goods of his own manufacturer 
or distribution. Moreover, he cannot deny the certifi- 
cation to any person who complies with the prescribed 
standards. 

With these exceptions, the requirements for a regis- 
trable trade-mark are substantially the same as those in 
the law now in effect and most of the prohibitions of the 
old law are carried into the new act. The language of the 
new act is clarified to a large extent to eliminate situations 
which have caused difficulty in the application of the law. 

One of the principal features of the new trade-mark 
law is the provision which renders a mark incontestable 
after five years of registration and continuous use, except 
on certain limited grounds. This provision will confer on 
the owner of the trade-mark security not heretofore avail- 
able under’ the law. It will also make registration more 
desirable and thus increase the assurance that marks are 
registered and that a prospective user of a mark is more 
likely than heretofore to learn of the availability of the 
mark upon a search of the records. 

Excepted from the incontestability conferred by the 
act, are marks fraudulently registered, marks that have 
been abandened, marks used to misrepresent the source 
of goods to which the mark is being applied, and marks 
used to violate the antitrust laws of the United States. 
The statute also prevents a mark becoming incontestable 
when in fact it was in prior use by another. 


Good Will Assignment 

Another novelty introduced in the Lanham Act is the 
provision permitting an owner of a trade-mark to assign 
it with the good will attending that mark in the field in 
which the mark was used. Previously it was practically 
necessary to sell an entire business in which the mark 
was used. Under the new statute the transfer of a mark 
is thus simplified. 

The practices in existence at the present time with 
respect to infringement of trade-marks have grown up 
from the common law. The new trade-mark act, however, 
makes specific provisions with respect to the test of in- 
iringement, the power of the court when infringement is 
determined, and the protection of newspapers, printers, 
and other agencies that may be innocently and only inci- 
dentally using participating in acts which are held to to 
constitute trade-mark infringement. These provisions are 
expected to eliminate unexpected hazards now assumed 
by service establishments that may become involved in a 
trade-mark contest without any knowledge of existence 
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* Little things count up ” 


Little things—like providing John Henry en- 
closure cards for your customers—count up to 
create good will that’s sure to produce repeat 
business. 


Colorfully designed and tastefully in- 
scribed with appropriate sentiments, these little 
cards—with their matching envelopes—are ex- 
actly the right size to include with any gift 
package. They furnish the perfect and final touch 
which every customer will appreciate and re- 
member. 


John Henry is currently presenting his 
completely new Occasion-ALL Line of enclosure 
cards. This series of cards, which required three 
years for preparation, strikes a new note in 
styling and design that is refreshingly different. 
Created exclusively by John Henry, the Occasion- 
ALL Line represents the product of over thirty- 
five years of successful experience in the en- 
closure card business. 


May we suggest that you act immediately 
to provide your customers with a John Henry 
enclosure card service? You'll find the cost 
surprisingly low. Ask your jobber, or write 
Dept. 37 ior attractive samples and a copy of 
the full color brochure showing the entire Oc- 
casion-ALL Line. 
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of the infringed mark or of the possibility of implication 
in its infringement. 

The trade-mark act established a complete schedule of 
fees and charges. These are slightly higher than those 
written into the Act of 1905, and which remained un- 
changed since the passage of that act. It is expected, how- 
ever, that the new changes should be sufficient to cover 
the costs of administering the Trade-Mark Act in the 
Patent Office. 

One provision of the act is of particular significance 
to the owner of a mark now registered and alive. That is 
the provision found in section 12 (c), which permits a 
registrant of a mark to republish it and thus bring the 
registration within the new act and procure the advantages 
of the incontestable provision. This will involve the re- 
publication of many thousands of marks now registered 
and should prove a partial means of eliminating from the 
register marks which are no longer in use. 

The statute, furthermore, provides that each registrant 
of any mark under the new trade-mark act within the 
sixth year of its registration file an affidavit in the Patent 
Office showing that the mark is still in use or explaining 
why the mark’ is not being used. If such an affidavit is 
not filed, the mark may be cancelled by the Commissioner. 

The Patent Office is preparing a new set of rules which 
will govern the administration of the mark and will de- 
sign forms for filing under the act. 





@ 30 public service patents were granted and 2% 
publications were issued as the result of last year’s 
research on the utilization of farm products and 
by-products for artificial fibers, plastics, and other 
items, reports Dr. Louis B. Howard, new chief of 
the Bureau of Agriculture and Industrial Chem- 
istry, Agricultural Research Administration. 




















II The Symbol (Ht) of Quality 
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Folding and Display Cartons are 
attractively designed and printed in 
one to four colors to sell your prod- 
ucts as well as carry them. 


Hummel & Downing shipping cases 
of Solid Fibre, Corrugated, or Cleated 
Fibre give ‘dependable protection. 


HUMMEL & DOWNING CO. 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
WASTE PAPER IS A VITAL RAW MATERIAL, SAVE IT 
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old favorites set new sales records 








Even such sure sellers as lollypops sell better and bring 
higher prices in crystal-clear, rigid Vuepak. That's what 
G. Fox of Hartford, Connecticut discovered when they put 
this colorful “LolliPop” assortment in a sparkling container of 
Vuepak. Sales almost doubled at a price that allowed a 
larger margin of profit. 


You, too, will find that your most tempting confections 
do better in Vuepak. And not only.does Vuepak add quality 
sales appeal to your product, it preserves and protects it 
as well. Vuepak is tough and greaseproof, stacks and dis- 
plays well . . . a real premium material that will bring 
premium prices for your product. Yet, because of new, fast 
fabricating techniques, Vuepak is economical, too. 


It will pay you to get Vuepak facts from your box sup- 
plier, or write direct: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Plastics Division, Springfield: 2, Mass. In Canada, Monsanto 
Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. Vuepak: Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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VUEPAK DATA 


Vuepak is a transparent, tough, rigid, beautiful Monsanto 
Cellulose acetate. 


Available in sheets up to 30” wide and continuous rolls 30” 
wide up to 1000 ft. long, depending upon thickness. 


Thickness: six standard gauges 0.005” to 0.020”. 
Unaffected by sunlight. 
Unaffected by temperatures up to 200°F. 


Easily and economically drawn, shaped, formed or folded into 
almost any shape with inexpensive dies. 


Can be embossed, stapled, printed, cemented, or combined with 
other materials. 


"A 
MONSANTO 


PLASTICS _} 
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“Reconversion Approach” for Packaging Needed: 
AMA Announces Packaging Exposition Program 


“RECONVERSION PERIOD” for industry’s approach to 

packaging is needed today, states E. A. Throckmor- 
ton, president, Container Testing Laboratories, Chicago, 
and vice-president in charge of packaging for the Ameri- 
can Management Ass’n, in announcing program subjects 
and clinics of the Conference on Packaging, Packing, 
and Shipping to be held concurrently with the 17th annual 
AMA Packaging Exposition in Philadelphia’s Convention 
Hall April 8-11. 


Progress for consumer needs in the packaging industry 
virtually ceased during the war period, Mr. Throckmorton 
declares. There is an immediate necessity to reduce costs 
by eliminating unnecessary protection not required in 
peacetime sales, to improve the sales appeal of packages, 
to adapt wartime research to ordinary consumer pack- 
ages, and to re-examine all of industry's products to de- 
termine where the package can best serve as a sales 
medium and for product protection, he states. 

























Eight Subjects on Program 


Mr. Throckmorton announces eight subjects and two 
general clinics will comprise the program at the Con- 
ference on Packaging, Packing and Shipping, sponsored 
by the American Management Ass’n, which will be held 
in Convention Hall, Philadelphia, concurrently with the 
17th annual AMA Packaging Exposition, April 8-11. 


April 8 will be devoted to discussions of unit packaging 
for consumer goods. Two papers, one on “How To Sell 
Packaging to Top Management,” and the other, “A Pro- 
gram for Packaging Cost Reduction,” will be read in the 
morning. In the afternoon, a question-and-answer clinic 








How to Put a Strangle Hold 
On Cleaning Costs! 


In modern Oakite Steam-Detergent cleaning you will 
find today’s best answer to low-cost, efficient plant 
sanitation because you bring into play these two vital 
elements of grime removal; steam heat and steam 
impact. Harness these two elements to the powerful 
detergent action of a specialized Oakite cleaning ma- 
terial and you have an effective combination that 
saves time and effort to keep maintenance cleaning 
costs way down. 


You can see Oakite Steam-Detergent cleaning in 
action on your own equipment merely by dropping a 
line to your nearby Oakite Technical Service Rep- 
resentative. Or write us direct. There will be no 
cost or obligation. Investigate Oakite Steam-Deter- 
gent cleaning today! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 36C Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Technical Service Repr t Cc iently Located in All Principal 





Cities of the United States and Canada 


OAKITES«““CLEANING 





MATERIALS - METHODS -SERVICE-FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMEN 
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Nationa Ribbons have the 
richness, the color, and the quality 
look that spell eye-appeal—and 
sales appeal! Better materials—in 
bigger variety: a large selection 
of staple qualities, every desirable 
choice of width. .. . For that extra 
something that draws extra atten- 
tion and extra sales. Check your 
stock today! 


Your Brand Colors are a National 
Ribbon Specialty 


NATIONAL £22%..,CORP. 


Manufacturers of Fine Ribb 


General Offices 444 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y 
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will consider the packaging problems of design, produc- 
tion, product protection, merchandising, materials, and 
the consumer. 

Discussions of shipping containers will be featured 
April 9. Three subjects, “The Receiving Clerk’s View- 
point,” “Packaging of Heavy Articles,” and “Industry’s 
Responsibility Under Revised Freight Classifications” will 
be discussed in the morning. The question-and-answer 
shipping container clinic in the afternoon will consider 
the subjects of wooden containers, fiber containers, 
transportation, the armed forces, and testing. 

April 10, the morning session will hear talks on “What's 
New in Packaging Machinery,” “Developments in Pre- 
Packed Fresh Foo"s.” and “Can Package Design Be 
Evaluated?” The three topics for the afternoon are 
“Techniques of Carloading and Staying,” “The Unit Load 
as a Measure of Economy,” and “Packaging for Export.” 
There will be no conference sessions on April 11, the last 
day of the exposition. 

“Many packages are now better than they need to be 
for ordinary commercial use and, therefore, too expen- 
sive,” says Mr. Throckmorton, in expressing the views 
of the AMA packaging and program planning council. 
“The ability of the package to aid in sales and mer- 
chandising is more important now. Except for certain ex- 
port markets, we can reduce package costs by eliminating 
expensive materials and construction methods required 
only to meet wartime’s special needs. A lot of our pack- 
ages are better than we need them, in other words, and, 
therefore, too costly.” 

Members of the council, in addition to Mr. Throck- 
morton, are: 


A. B. Brackett, packaging engineer, Birds Eye-snider division, Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., New York; John L. Bradshaw, Pyrene Manufacturing 
Co., Newark, N. J.; Dr. Frank C. Campins, New York; T. A. Carlson, 
chief, division of material containers, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis.: Gordon Cole, Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New 
York; N. A. Fowler, director of sales and research, General Box Co.. 
Chicago; Joseph Givner, president, National Merchandising Corp., New 
York; W. H. Graebner, resident manager, Marathon Corp., Menasha, 
Wis.; A. L. Green, special representative, Association of American 
Railroads, Chicago; Royal A. Hoffman, vice-president, Arvey Corp., 
Jersey City, N. J.; W. R. Hummel, merchandise methods and results, 
Western Electric Co., New York; Douglas Kirk, mechanical] research 
department, Quaker Oats Co., Akron,, E. G. Kuhn, president Con- 
solidated Packaging Machinery Corp., Buffalo, W. B. Lincoln, Jr., 
technical manager, Inland Container Corp., Indianapolis, W. T. Mar- 
kowski, packing engineer, Radio Corp of America, Camden, N. J.; 
W. L. Romney, technical director of packaging, Procter & Gamble 
Co., Ivorydale, O.; Clinton K. Royce, secretary, Navy Packaging 
Board, Navy Department, Washington, D. C.; L. B. Steele, manager 
promotion and advertising, cellophane division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del.; B. H. Taylor, Glass Con- 
tainer Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York; F. L. Triggs, ad- 
vertising manager, Kiegel Paper Corp., New York; Charles E. Waring, 
technical assistant to the president, Davison Chemical Corp., Balti- 
more; and R. Wellbrock, sales manager, New Jersey Machine Corp., 
Hoboken, N. J. 


® National Starch Products, Inc., New York, re- 
cently appointed Alfred A. Halden executive vice- 
president, reports Frank Greenwall, president. 


® Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, says Robert 
B. Semple, director of general development de- 
partment, recently made the following appoint- 
ments: F. B. Langreck, technical advisor; J. M. 
Graham, Jr., and W. Kenneth Menke assistant di- 
rectors of the department. 


® The production of paper and board during 


November declined from the high level established 


in October, states J. C. Capt, director of census. 
Preliminary data show total production of paper, 
paperboard, and building board to be 1, 672,960 
tons. This is 78,000 tons below October, but rep- 
resents a gain of 169,000 tons over November a 
year ago. 


®@ The Paper Center, Inc., New York. recently ap- 
pointed George Shapiro as comptroller, states 
Bernard. H. Ross, president. 
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@ Armour & Co., Chicago, announces election of 
George A. Eastwood, president since 1933, to chair- 
manship of the board at a meeting of directors fol- 
lowing the company’s annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing. Mr. Eastwood will continue as chief executive 
officer. F. W. Specht, vice-president and sales man- 
ager, was named president. W. S. Shafer, product 
sales manager, succeeds Mr. Specht as vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager. Marcus C. Wei- 
mar, vice-president in charge of the firm’s leather 
division, was elected a director. 

@ World allocation of Cocoa beans will give the 
United States 258,300 tons for the marketing year 
ending next Sept. 30, reports the international emer- 
gency food council. The amount, slightly more 
than 40 percent of the world export supply, com- 
pares with 258,830 for previous year. 








PECANS 


We specialize in the various sizes of 
Pecan pieces needed by the con- 
fectionery manufacturers. 








Our sixteen years in the Pecan busi- 
ness backs our assurance that our 
customers must be pleased. 


Your Inquiry is Solicited 


CARTER PECAN CO. 
Box 2125 


WACO TEXAS 








Subscribe Now To 
The 
MANUFACTURING 


CONFECTIONER 


$5.00 for 2 Yrs. $3.00 for 1 Yr. 


Every Issue a “Sugar Bin" 
of Valuable Information 


400 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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FOR TIME AND Lapon. saying \WEAS” 


Get this new 
Free Ever Ready 
Label Catalos: 


Page after page 
of practical ideas 
for the smoother, 
safer, simpler 
functioning of all 
departments from 
office-to-factory. 








Have a copy on 
the desk of all 
your key men! 





Write today for EO 
a FREE COPY. = 


EVER READY afel corP. 


143 EAST 25th STREET NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


) ALWAYS 
DEPENDABLE 





























IDEAL 


WRAPPING MACHINES 
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The satisfaction of KNOWING 
that their wrapping machines 
will give EFFICIENT, UNIN- 
TERRUPTED SERVICE AT ALL 
TIMES is just one reason why 
candy manufacturers the world 
over prefer IDEAL Equipment. 
These machines, suitable for 
both large and small manufac- 
turers, are fast, always de- 


pendable and economical. The 
SENIOR MODEL wraps 160 
pieces per minute; new HIGH 
SPEED SPECIAL MODEL wraps 
325 to 425 pieces per minute. 


Both machines are built for the 


most exacting requirements 
and carry our unqualified 
guarantee. 


Write For Complete Specifications and Prices 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO. 


EST. 1906 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y.- - - U. S. A. 












MILPRINT, INC., are the creators of these two boxes designed for 
Walter A. Hewitt Candy Co., of Los Angeles. The material is foil, 
with tints added by rotogravure and flat bed printing. 


















@ Sherman Paper Products, Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass. is distributing a new display guide for in- 
stallation of store and window displays. 

@ The Borden Co., Pioneer Ice Cream Div., New 
York will sponsor the Red Barber sports program 
on WCBS for Reid’s Ice Cream beginning March 3. 
@ Mr. and Mrs. George A. Taffel, Woodmere, L. 
I., announce the recent birth of their son. Mr. Taffel 
is president of Taffel Bros., Inc., New York. 

@ Mr. C. Blake Pitt, president, The C. M. Pitt & 
Sons Co., Baltimore, well known manufacturer of 
flavors and extracts, recently passed away. 

@ Corn Products Refining Co. has named William 
T. Brady vice-president, it is announced. 

@ The Warfield Co., Chicago, reports its company 
directors plan to establish a chocolate factory in 
New Orleans at the earliest possible date. 

@ Dennis Candy Factory, Inc., President E. W 
Townson and his wife recently returned to Roches- 


| ter, N.Y., from a vacation in St. Petersburg. 
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REYNOLDS METAL COMPANY, Richmond, Va., uses this novel 

set-up to remind their employees of the time and expense involved 

due to careless accidents. Reports indicate that it has proven 
very satisfactory in reducing time lost from accidents. 
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"RADIANCE 


spells elegance to gift packages 





























A NEW package making machine which was recently introduced 
on the market. It produces a precision shaped paper container 
from a die-cut blank. It is a product of the Zin-Pak Corporation, 
Chicago. 
@ John Henry Co., Lansing, Mich., reveals that 
John Henry Dudley, manager, was recently hon- 
ored for the third time by the Navy Department. 
The latest decoration was the bronze star for the 
Normandy invasion. 
@ Package Machinery Co., Springfield, Mass., an- 
nounces the following members will be in attend- 
ance at the firm’s exhibit at the Packaging Exposi- 
tion, in Philadelphia’s Convention Hall April 8-11: 
Roger L. Putnam, George A. Mohlman, Tom 
- Miller, E. Lovell Smith, Jack Tindal, Joe Kelly and 
Norman Lyon of Springfield; E. G. Westervelt, 
Harold Mosedale, Robert Lyons and V. Pepitone 
7 of New York; M. N. Allen and E. A. Wagner of 
a Chicago; C. R. Strehlau of Cleveland; Ernest 
Hjelm of Atlanta; and Bruce Wallace of Los An- 
geles. 


. The firm will exhibit its Model DF-1 bar-wrap- 
| 


im 


ping machine and its Universal 4 machine. 

® Charles Albert Browne, international authority niall: tn thn denmattc besate 
on the chemistry, technology, and analysis of sugar, mami dinar. ee 
died last month in Washington, D.C. Dr. Browne, 
who was 76, suffered a heart attack January 15 
and had been nearly blind since. Dr. Browne was 
the author of over 300 papers, books, and pam- 
phlets and is perhaps best known for his “Hand- RADIANCE creates a sumptuous addition 
book of Sugar Analysis.” 


sturdy texture and lustrous elegance. 


the lavish individuality of dazzling 
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this durable, colorful silver or gold 


snake-chain cord is available from the 


concentrated true extracts and imitations 


manulacturer. 


FOR PERFECT FLAVORS AT THEIR PEAK — 


aduays Cuy & TAFFEL BROS., ine. 


03 Madison Avenue * New York 16. N. Y. 


solve all your taste and cost flavor problems with our NO-COST 


FLAVOR SERVICE! 
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POLAK & SCHWARZ, Inc. * 667 Washington St. * N.Y. 14 


BUTTER PECAN # ALMOND-COCONUT ¢ VANILLA 
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DUTCH PROCESS COCOA 


... full of flavor when processed with 





SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION Atkaties and Chemical Products 





a FF Sil 


Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 40 Rector St. N. Y. 6, N. Y. 











We Solicit Your 
Inquiries 





FOREIGN COMMODITIES CORP. 
100 Hudson St., New York 13 


Telephone: WaAlker 5-6286 




















Retail-Wholesale Formulas 
(Continued from page 37) 


Stir until the major portion of 
heat is removed from the batch and 
add 

1 lb. of mazetta made up of 35 lbs. 
corn syrup (raw) beat with 10 oz. 
egg albumen previously dissolved in 
20 oz. water, allowed to beat until 
stiff. 

4 oz. vanilla. Pour out onto a stone 
slab or on wooden fudge boards. 
Score with thin knife when cool. 


Vanilla Fudge (Retail) 


Follow the above Chocolate Fudge 
(Retail) but omit the chocolate 
liquor, add 114 lbs. mazetta with the 
bon bon cream and raise the cooking 
temperature one degree, to 237. 

“Those are very interesting, al- 
though they are not comparable 
fudges,” commented Pete. 

“You are right, Pete,” replied Ed, 
“But the point is, that, while the 
products are different in many ways, 
the so-called Wholesale Formula pro- 
duces a fudge having a long shelf 
line while the so-called Retail For- 
mula gives a product which must be 
sold reasonably quickly, as it’s life 
is short.” 

Tom spoke up, “Here’s a formula 
for making a product that only a re- 
tail manufacturer would feel at 
liberty to make. Our customers like 
it, too.” 


Molasses Kisses (Retail ) 


30 lbs. corn syrup 
15 lbs. granulated sugar 
1 gal. sweet cream 
1 gal. evaporated milk 
1 qt. molasses 
2 Ibs. creamery butter 
3 oz. salt 

Cook to a soft ball (about 256 
degrees F.), pour on slab. Cool and 
apply pulling machine or pull by 
hand. While pulling, add 1 lb. to 14% 
lbs. mazetta and 3 oz. vanilla. Pull 
very light. Spin out and run through 
kiss cutter or, if not available, cut 
with hand marker to size. Wrap in 
waxed paper or coat with chocolate 
coating. 

“Toffee, like the one we make, is 
another item not likely to be made 
by the large wholesale manufacturer,” 
added Pete, whose note-book di- 
vulged the following 


Almond Toffee De-Luxe (Retail ) 


10 lbs. granulated sugar 

10 lbs. creamery butter, dissolved 
together while cooking. It is neces- 
sary to stir to prevent scorching. 
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After the batch has boiled a few 
minutes, add 

3 lbs. chopped almonds (raw). 
Definitely do not use ground nuts. 
Cook until the almonds are well 
roasted. Pour out on a greased slab 
between bars, spread to the thickness 
desired and score immediately. This 
can be coated with chocolate and 
rolled into chopped, roasted nuts. 

“We were forced by raw materi- 
als shortages to do quite a lot with 
pop corn the past few years,” Pete 
said. “Our trade seemed to take to 
this type of confection and we were 
fortunate that we could get an ade- 
quate supply of pop corn.” Pete’s 
note-book showed these formulas: 


Pop Corn Toast (Retail ) 

8 lbs. corn syru 

12 lbs. pres a | sugar 

1 qt. water 

Cook to 290 degrees F., stir in one 
peck of popped corn, 5 oz. baking 
soda and spread on the slab. This is 
a counter item. 
Candy Coated Pop Corn 
(Retail ) 

15 lbs. corn syrup 

3 pts. water 

10 lbs. brown sugar 

20 Ibs. granulated sugar 

4 lbs. peanuts 


Cook to 310 degrees F., and add 
3 lbs. vegetable fat 
21 lbs. popped corn 

1 lb. molasses 

A little vegetable oil may be neces- 
sary to keep the ingredients separated. 
Pour the mixture onto a cold slab 
and stir well. This is also a good 
counter item. 

Ed looked up from thumbing 
through his note-book and said, “I 
have several formulas on marsh- 
mallow—both retail and wholesale.” 


Cut Marshmallow (Retail ) 

20 lbs. corn syrup 

30 lbs. powdered sugar 

1% lbs. granulated gelatin 

4 oz. glycerine 

3 oz. vanilla 

Dissolve the gelatin in 1 gal. water. 
Reheat the mixture by setting in a 
boiling water bath. Beat the gelatin 
with the powdered sugar to a good 
stiff mixture. Add the corn syrup 
which has been brought to the boiling 
point and continue the beating for 
about three minutes. Add the flavor. 
The glycerin is added just before 
beating is stopped. Pour out on slab 
or into trays lined with manilla paper. 
Dust over the top with a mixture of 
corn starch and powdered sugar. Let 
stand overnight. Cut with hand mark- 


ers the following morning. Turn up- 
side down and remove the manilla 
paper by moistening with a clean 
moist sponge. Cut into squares or 
oblongs. These can be chocolate 
coated, if desired. This is strictly a 
retail piece, as it will not stand up 
over three weeks. 


Cut Marshmallow (W holesale ) 
(Reduced Size Batch ) 


70 lbs. corn syrup 
20 lbs. granulated sugar 
3 lbs. gelatin dissolved in 1 gal. 


ice cold water. 

Heat up the corn syrup just below 
the boiling point, put into the beater, 
add sugar and gelatin without reheat- 
ing the gelatin, and let beat about 5 
or 6 minutes. Pour out on trays lined 
with paper. Sprinkle with corn 
starch—sugar mixture, let stand over 
night. Procedure follows that for Re- 
tail Cut Marshmallow, above. This 
marshmallow has a long shelf life. 

“Just remember, boys,” said Ed, 
“that there is no substitute for qual- 
ity. It is up to us manufacturing re- 
tailers to do all in our power to keep 
up the quality and cater to our cus- 
tomers palates. We can make high 
quality merchandise, and quality will 
remain long after price is forgotten.” 
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Hard Candy Machine 


For producing all hard candies of 


Balls 
Kisses 


One operator spins direct to machine. 
Capacities 3000 to 10,000 pounds. 
Our Model E incorporates all the 
developments of previous experience 


There is no Substitute 


John Werner & Sons, Inc. 


ROCHESTER 13, N. Y. 


The Automatic 


Model E 


spherical shape. 


Barrels 
Eggs 


Olives, etc. 


for Experience. 
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SUPPLY FIELD NEWS 


@ Florasynth Laboratories, Inc., New York, an- 
nounces opening of new and larger offices in San 
Francisco at 732 Montgomery St. Walter J. More- 
land continues in charge. 







































@ Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, announces 
formation of a Texas division of the company with 
headquarters in Texas City. Joseph R. Mares is 
general manager of the new manufacturing unit. 
The 50,000-ton capacity styrene plant at Texas 
City, purchased from the War Assets Administra- 
tion in August, 1946, will form the nucleus for the 
new division, Monsanto says. 


PLASTIC 
CELLOPHANE 


WRITE FOR 


RIBBON COs 


BROOKLYN | N 





@ Polak & Schwarz, Inc., New York, recently pur- 
chased land in Teterboro, N. J. for the erection of 
a new flavoring extraction plant, the company re- 
ports. 

@ Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., will exhibit 
at the Pacific Chemical Exposition to be held in the 
San Francisco Civic Auditorium October 21-25, 
it is reported. 

@ American Maize-Products Co., New York, an- 
nounces appointment of Don L. Johnson and W. 
R. Harman to its executive staff as assistants to 
the sales manager of the Grocery Products 
Division. 

® Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, reports re- 
tirement of Herbert M. Hodges. Mr. Hodges was 
overseas director of the company since October, 
1945. 


FREDERICK J. BATES, noted 
sugar physicist at the Nation- 
al Bureau of Standards is 
retiring after more than 43 
years of continuous service. 
Mr. Bates has been president 
of the International Commis- 
sion for Uniform Methods of 
Sugar Analysis since 1932. 


@ W. A. Cleary Corp., New Brunswick, N. J., re- 
cently marketed a new butter flavor. Each gallon 
of the new product is equivalent to 1,280 pounds 
of butter in flavor, according to company reports. 
@ Florasynth Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, an- 
nounces the recent issue of a second bonus for 
1946. The bonus was distributed to the employees 
as a holiday gift. 


@ Lee-Tex Rubber Products Corp., Chicago, an- 
nounces its new plant, to replace the one destroyed 
by fire, will be the largest balloon factory in the 
world and that production of the firm’s toy balloons 
and other novelties will be resumed this spring. 
Floor area and manufacturing capacity will be sev- 
eral times that of the old plant. Production of 
Mickey Mouse balloons and those with other Walt 
Disney characters will be emphasized. 
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* RELIABILITY * 


TRUTASTE FLAVORS --> Rial Yaturcs Own 


Zestful, Tangy, Imitation CHERRY 
Full-Bodied, Rich, Imitation GRAPE 
Luscious, Imitation STRAWBERRY 
Tantalizing, Imitation RASPBERRY 


NEUMANN- BUSLEE & WOLFE 


224 W.HURON ST. 


@ Enoz Chemical Co., Chicago, recently appointed 
Vance C. Woodcox as president of the company, 
reports H. G. Hollingshead, chairman. 

@ Dr. Anderson W. Ralston, Armour Research 
Laboratories, Chicago, was recently named the 
winner of the 1947 Midwest Award of the St. Louis 
section of the American Chemical Society. 





CLAUDE COVERT. president of 
Vacuum Candy Machinery Co.. 
recently revealed plans for an 
extensive expansion program. 
First step in the program is the 
purchase of the Racine Con- 
fectioners’ Machinery Co., which 
was recently consumated. Mr. 
Covert will be president of the 
new addition to the Vacuum 
enterprise. 











® A new song “The Candy Man” will be avail- 
able to the public shortly, announces R. R. Rack, 
of Musicmakers, Inc., publishers. Words and lyrics 
are by Lou Segal. 

® Sweets Co. of America, Inc., recently approved 
an advertising appropriation for newspapers, maga- 
zines, and radio. Tootsie Rolls ads will run in 55 
major cities. 

® Polak & Schwarz, Inc., New York, recently ap- 
pointed Clifford O. Jackson and Charles E. Fricke 
as vice-presidents, in charge of flavor sales and 
manufacture respectively, states Louis Davids, 
executive vice-president. 


CHICAGO 10, III. 

























rw “at 
y 4 y) 
tts the KNOW-HOW ” 
gained in more than 
Half-a-Century that makes 
the name WILBUR mean 
Quality Chocolate 


( BERNESE FONDANT CHOCOLATE COATING 


An exclusive blend of superior grade beans. Finely 
ey and processed for utmost smoothness. A j 





rich chocolate flavor with a delightful after-taste. 





WILBORS 


CHOCOLATE PRODUCTS 


WILBUR-SUCHARD CHOCOLATE CO., INC 
LITITZ, PENNSYLVANIA 


SUCCESSOR TO HO. WILBUR & SONS, INC 











Colorful Ready- Cied 


BOWS and RIBBONS f 


...- FOR EVERY OCCASION 
...- FOR EVERY HOLIDAY 


REPUBLIC BOWS 
Glamorize Your Package 
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Specially designed for 
candy: packaging, in 
plain, novelty satin and 


cellophane ribbon 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


244 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N.Y 


@ American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chicago, will 
hold its 22nd annual meeting at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago, April 20-23. 


@ National Starch Products Inc., New York, re- 
cently named Arthur L. Pulfrey director of person- 
nel relations, states Frank Greenwall, president. 


@Clinton H. Blake, vice president and general 
counsel of the National Sugar Refining Co., New 
York, passed away recently in New York. 


@ The latest Army combat ration contains, among 
other items, butterscotch sandwich cookie, vanilla 
or chocolate fudge, and chewing gum. 


@ American Oil Chemists’ Society’s 38th annual 
meeting will take place in New Orleans May 20-22. 
Chairman is Col. H. P. Newton of Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory. 





JAMES B. LONG & CO., Chicago, are now well established in the 
new quarters to which they recently moved. The layout of the 
new plant was specially planned for increased production. 





A PART of the modern laboratory facilities is pictured. Robert 
Karberling, chief chemist (foreground), and Henry Swiergul, 
laboratory assistant are shown during «@ recent experiment. 
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@ Shotwell Mfg. Co.’s candy division will be di- 
rected by Jack Zachary, reports H. Stanley Grat- 
lund, firm vice-president. Mr. Zachary recently 
resigned as vice-president in charge of sales for the 
Nutrine Co. Further appointments announced at 
the same time are: Arthur L. Stang, former as- 
sistant secretary of Cracker Jack Co., in charge of 
sales of Puritan marshmallows; Howard J. Roeser, 
former company comptroller, director of sales for 
all Shotwell products; and Mark Mourne, formerly 
associated with Tucker Torpedo Co., assistant sales 
manager, aiding Mr. Roeser. 


@® WCSA Convention Committee held its first 
meeting recently. Chairman Robert N. Amster 
announces that the 33rd Annual Convention will 
be held on December 3-4-5 at the Hotel Continen- 
tal in Chicago. 


WitEiGiA| SEASONINGS 


ALL FOR FREE 


A True "Butter-like" Taste in Your Candies 
If you pay 32c a pound or more for your cooking fat you can reduce 
the price by using BUTEX . and at the same time get that 
“butter-like'’ taste and aroma in your candies. 
HERE'S HOW: Add | Ib. BUTEX Butter Powder to 10 Ibs. fat to 
make eleven pounds of fine ‘cooking butter’’. 
Your inquiry is invited. When writing ask for 
our kitchen-tested recipes. 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: 


FRED G. ORCUTT, Naperville, Illinois 





Weber & Mollner. Ltd. 


Vanufacturing Food Chemists 
2726-40 San Fernando Rd Los Angeles 41, Calif 








EXCESS SUGAR 


Confectionery Manufacturer Interested 
In Obtaining Sugar on a Tolling 
Basis. Can Offer Liberal 
Proposition. All Inquiries 
Confidential. 


Address Box No. D-32 


THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
400 West Madison St. Chicago 6, Illinois 











PEANUT OIL 


Refined — Winterized 
Deodorized — Tasteless 


Refined by our Hydrolytic Process, this oil 
is especially adaptable for the finest in confec- 
tionery. 


Orders accepted for immediate delivery. 
Consolidated Refining Company, Inc. 


REFINERS AND PROCESSORS OF VEGETABLE OILS 
MANUFACTURERS OF HYDROGENATED VEGETABLE SHORTENING 
100 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

PHONE: WISCONSIN 7-5474 
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CONFECTIONERY BROKERS 








New England States 


Middle Atlantic States (Contd.) 





South Atlantic States {(Contd.) 








JESSE C. LESSE 
Candy and Allied Lines 
Office and Sales Room 

248 Boylston Street 

BOSTON 16, MASS. 


SALES DEVELOPMENT CO. 
(M. F. Libman) 
114 State St.—-Phone: LAF 7124 
BOSTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Terr.: Covering New England over 24 yrs.— 
Accounts Solicited 








Middle Atlantic States 





S. P. ANTHONY 


Manufacturers’ Representatives 
P.O. Box 1355—Phone 2-8469 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
Terr.: Pa., Md., Dela., Washington, D. C. 


MICHAEL BRAUNSTEIN & CO. 
6 Donaldson Road 
BUFFALO 8, NEW YORE 
Tel. Grant 6773 
Manufacturers Representation featuring Bulk 
Candies, 5c bars and Novelties for Wholesale, 
Chain and Department Store trade. 
Terr.: New York State. 





HERBERT M. SMITH 
109-17 110th St.—Virginia_3-8847 
OZONE PARK 16, YORK 


Terr.: New York State 


SAUL STEIN ASSOCIATES 
Importers & Distributors of Fine Confections 
401 Broadway—Phone WOrth 4-7344 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 

Terr.: Entire United States. 


UNIVERSAL SALES SERVICE 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


120 East 4lst St.—MUrryHill 3-1835 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
Terr.: Nat'l or Local Representation 


A. H. WALTER, CO., INC. 
TEL. BARCLAY 7-9554 
30 Church Street 
NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
Terr.: Local and National Manufacturers 
Representatives—Importers. 


IRVING S. ZAMORE 
2608 Belmar Place 
SWISSVALE, PITTSBURGH 18, PA. 
27 Years’ ee 

Territory: Pa. & W 
P.O. Box 286—Phone 3- 3eal-42 














on oe 
D. J. “JACK” HEADFORD 
815 N. Atlantic Avenue—’ mn 754] 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
Covering the State of Florida. Active coverage 
every four weeks on limited line of top-quality 
food and candy specialties. 


HUBERT BROKERAGE COMPANY 
Candy and Allied Lines 
2 Salesmen 
Offices & display Rooms 
210-211 Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Terr.: Florida, Georgia and Alabama 
for 19 years. 


MARVIN V. HULING 
Manufacturer's Representative 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 

Terr.: No. & So. Caro., Ga. & Va. areas 


A. CARY MEARS 
Candy and Specialty Items 
P.O. Box 2476 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
Terr.: Va., W. Va., No. & So. Caro. 


POSTON & JOHNSON 
335 Burgiss Building 
JACKSONVILLE 2, FLORIDA 
Confections & Allied Lines 
Terr.: Ga., Fla., & Ala. 

















ARTHUR M. CROW & CO. 
407 Commonwealth Annex Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 

Cover conf. & groc. jobbers, chains, 
dept. stores, food distrs. 

W. Pa., W. Va., & E. Ohio 


ELLENO SALES CoO.. INC. 
320 Broadway 
NEW YORK 7, NEW YORE 
Terr.: New York and Coast to Coast coverage. 


FACTORY SALES COMPANY 


Broad Street Bank Building 
TRENTO) JERSEY 








iN, NEW 
Specialists in Specialties 
Terr.: N. J., N. Y., Pa., Dela., Md., 
& Washington, D. C. 


M. GRUNBERG 
1911 Derry St., Phone 6-0978 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 
Territory: Penna., Md., Dela., D. C. 


CANDY ED KITCHEN 


Phones: Hazleton 306R1, 2173] 
LATTIMER MINES, PENNSYLVANIA 








Over 20 yrs. serving upstate N. Y., Pa. &N. J. 
jobbers, Chains, Dept. Stores, Vending & Food 
Distrs. 


LETERMAN-GLASS INC. 
Rockefeller Plaza—Phone CO-5-4688 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 

Terr.: the entire U. S. 


SAMUEL OPLER 
Importer & Manufacturers’ Representative 
30 Church St.—Phone Rector 2-5353 
NEW YORK 7, YORE 











FRANKLIN RAY 
1419 W. Allegheny Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PENNSYLVANIA 
Terr.: Pennsylvania and W. Virginia 
Active coverage every six weeks. 


H. V. SCHECHTER SALES 
ASSOCIATES 


220 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
Tel. MUrray Hill 3-8847 
Y AND ALLIED 





Cc. 
Territory: Metropolitan New York or National 


JOSEPH C. SEIDE & SONS 
15 Park Row—REctor 2-8832 
NEW YORK 7, NEW YORE 
Terr.: Complete Sales Coverage Metropolitan 
New York and New Jersey. 
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South Atlantic States 





CHARLES R. ALLEN 
CHARLESTON 3, SO. CAROLINA 
Branches: Savannah, Ga.; Atlanta, Ga.; Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and Charlotte, N. C.—Covering 
Southeastern terr. 





GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Territory: North Carolina 


BUSKELL BROKERAGE CO. 


1135 East Front Street 
ICHLANDS, V 


A. 
Contact Wholesale Groceries, Candy Jobbers 
and National Chains 
Terr.: Va., W. Va., Ky., Tenn., N. Car., 
and District of Columbia. 


W. H. CARMAN 


Manufacturers’ Representatives 
3508 Copley Road 
BALTIMORE 15, MARYLAND 
Terr.: Maryland; Wash., D. C. 











’ ee 
J. O. “JIM” CHAMBERS 
Candy Broker 
17 Edgewood Avenue, S. E. 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
Terr.: Ga., Ala., and Fla. 





H. C. DIXON 
Manufacturer’s Representative 
Quality Food Products 
Headquarters Southeastern States 
P.O. Box 178 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
Terr.: Ala., Fla., Ga., N. Car., S. Car., 
Tenn., and Va. 





HERBERT W. GLASSMAN & CO. 


Manufacturers’ Representatives 
Located in the Hub of the South 
Offices and Display Rooms 
517-20 Peters Bldg.—Phone: Jackson 6596 
TLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
Terr.: S. eee Ga., “_ Ala., Tenn., 


7 





WM. E. HARRELSON 


Manufacturers’ Representative 
5308 Tuckahoe Ave.—Phone 44280 
ICHMOND 21, VIRGINIA 
Terr.: W. Va., Va., N. & S. Caro. 








ROY E. RANDALL 
Manufacturer’s Representative 
P.O. Box 605—Phone 7590 
COLUMBIA, SO. CAROLINA 
Terr.: N. & S. Carolina. Over 25 yrs. in area 


W. M. ROGERS & CO. 
Brokers and Distributors 
Gen. Offices: Rogers Terminal Bldg. 
WILSON, NORTH CAROLINA 
Terr.: Eastern North Carolina 


JOHN T. SOX 


Manufacturers’ Representative 
P.O. Box 605—Phone 21464 
COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 


H. H. SMITH 











Vv 

Candy, Marbles, School Tablets, Wax 
Papers, Stationery, Napkins 
Terr.: W. Va. & Eastern Ky. 


W. M. (BILL) WALLACE 
Candy and Specialty Items 
P.O. # 472—111 Blair Bidg. 
DECATUR, GEORGIA 
Terr.: Ga. & Fla.—Work every town. 


East No. Central States 
A. K. ACKERMAN COMPANY 


Established 1896 Food and Candy Brokers 
353-55 Leader Building 
Cc 14, OHIO 
Terr.: Cleveland-Northeastern Ohio 
Want 5 lb. box lines for Holiday, Easter Trade 


EDWARD A. D. (Condy) BARZ 
P.O. Box 395—LA PORTE, IND. 
P.O. Box 512—OAK LAWN, ILL. 

Covering Ill., Ind., Mich., Ohio, Ky., 
and W. Va. 


H. K. BEALL & CO. 
308 W. Washington St. 
Phones RANdolph 1618-1628 
GO 6, ILLINOIS 
Territory: Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin 
25 years in the Candy Business 


CHARLES R. COX 
1428 Erie Blvd. 
SANDUSKY, O 




















ie) 
Territory: Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana 


ROGER ETTLINGER 
Phone UNiversity 2-6737 
18300 Pennington Avenue 
DETROIT 21, MICHIGAN 

Terr.: Entire state of Michigan 
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CONFECTIONERY BROKERS 











East No. Central States (Contd.) 


East No. Central States (Contd.) 


West No. Central States (Contd.]) 





M. H. GALFIELD COMPANY 
225 E. Detroit St. 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
Terr.: Wis., upper Mich. & N. Ill. 
(Only reliable accounts solicited) 


WALTER M. GREESON CO. 
101 Smith Street 
3, MICHIGAN 
“We Are At Your Service Always— 
And All Ways” 
Terr.: Michigan. Estab. Since 1932 


BERNARD B. HIRSCH 
229 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
Terr.: Wis., Ia., Ill. (excluding Chicago) 
Mich. (Upper Penn.) 


JERRY HIRSCH 
ry‘ & Specialty Items 

3 N. Lamon Avenue 
GHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 
Terr.: Wis., Iowa, Mich. 


DONALD A. IKELER 
2029 E. Main Street 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Territory: Michigan 


HARRY KISSINGER 


Candy—Novelties—Specialtie 
3846 McCormick Ave.—Phone Brookfield 9691 
HOLL oIs 

















LLYWOOD, ILLIN' 
Terr.. Ohio, Mich., & Ind. 


HARRY LYNN 


Candy Manufacturers’ Representative 
© 15, ILL. 
Terr.: Chicago, Milwaukee, Ill., Ind., S. Wis. 


G. W. McDERMOTT 


100 North Raymond St.—Phone 382 
MARINETTE. NSIN 








Terr.: Wisc. & Upper Mich.—covered every 
five weeks 





WM. C. MITHOEFER 
6210 Tyne Avenue 
CINCINNATI 13, OHIO 
Candy, Tobacco, Novelties, Specialties, 
Imported. We will purchase or finance 
your entire production. 


J. W. NELSON 
247 Highland Ave.—Phone 3737-J ; 


ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 
Terr.: All of Mll., Wisc., Upper Mich., for 20 
yrs. making regular trips. 


OWEN BROKERAGE COMPANY 


Non-competitive lines only 
ne Box No. 463—Phone 355W 








HLAND . WISC. 
Ter: Wisconsin & S. Minnesota 


PEIFFER FOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
Imported and Domestic Candies 
104 So. Mich Ave.—Phones State 3531-32 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


ARTHUR H. SCHMIDT CO. 


$24 Rockefeller Building 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


Terr.: Ohio. Member Nat'l. Conf. Salesmen 
Ass'n. Buckeye Candy Club. 


SOMMER & WALLER 


Manufacturers’ Representatives 
8336 Maryland Ave.—Vin. 7174 
CHICAGO 1 
Serving Metropolitan Chicago 
Sales Area for 25 Years 


P. L. SOUTH COMPANY 
Confectionery Brokers 
“Our Principals Are Our Recommendations” 
Eight Wholesale Men—Four Retail Men 
Central Office—702 Odd Fellow Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
Terr.: Illinois (Outside Chicago), Ind., Ohio. 
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WARREN A. STOWELL 
& ASSOCIATE 


Phone TRiangle 1265 
7943 So. Marshfield Ave. 
CHICAGO 20, ILLINOIS 
Terr.: Chicago, Greater Chicago radius incl. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





C. H. THOMPSON 
1421 Siqsbee St., S.E. 
GRAND RAPIDS 6, MICHIGAN 
Territory: Michigan only 





WAHL BROKERAGE 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
3813 N. Cramer St. 
ILWAUKEE 11, WISCONSIN 
Terr.: Mich., Ind., Ill., Wis., part of lowa 
and Minn. 





WALTERS & COMPANY 
Complete Brokerage Service 
31 East George Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 





W AND W SALES 
167 West Fort Street 
DETROIT 16, MICHIGAN 
Covering Michigan Completely 
With Quality a 
Al. Williford Byron T. Wright 





East So. Central States 





FELIX D. BRIGHT 


P.O. Box 177—Phone 8-4097 
NASHVILLE 2, TENN. 


Terr.: Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana 





J. L. FARRINGER 


1900 Cedar Lane, Phone 8-8470 
NAS 4 


Established 1924 
Terr.: Tenn., Ky., & W. Va. 


PAUL JOHNSON AND CO. 
Manufacturer’s Representative 
Day Phone 1—Box 270—Night Phone 2420 
CAMPBELLSVILLE, KY. 
Candy, Crackers, Cookies, Cigars, and 
Specialty Items 
Terr.: Ky. and Tenn. 


KENTUCKY BROKERAGE CO. 


271 South Hanover Ave. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 








Special Sales Agents in candies, chewing gum 
and allied lines. Banking references. 
Terr.: Ky., E. Tenn., part of Va. and W. Va. 





West No. Central States 





GEORGE BRYAN 
BROKERAGE Co. 


410 Walnut Bldg. 
DES MOINES 3, IOWA 
Consistent and thorough coverage of whole- 
sale candy and tobacco, wholesale grocery, 
chain store trade in central, eastern Iowa. 


ELMER J. EDWARDS 
Candy Broker 
3933 Elliot Ave., So.—Phone Colfax 9452 
MINNEAPOLIS 7, MINN. 
Terr.: Minn., N. & S. Dak.—Special attention 
given to Twin City trade. 





GRIFFITHS SALES COMPANY 
707 Clark Ave.—Phone GA. 4979 
SAINT LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 
We specialize in candy and novelties. 
Terr.: Mo., Ill., and Kan. 


LEON K. HERZ 


1290 Grand Ave., Emerson 7309 
ST. PA MINN. 





Terr.: Eastern N. Dak., Minn., Western Wis 


HUTCHINS BROKERAGE CO. 


218 Third i N. 





MINNEAPOLIS 1 A 
Terr.: Minneapolis and Adj. Terr. 


HYDE BROS. 
Candy Specialists 
P.O. Box 306, LINCOLN, NEBR. 
P.O. Box 1852, WICHITA, 
Terr.: Covering Missouri Valley over 30 yrs. 


R. O. NEWMAN BROKERAGE Co. 
Foods—Confections 
Institutional Products 
519 Lyceum Building 
DULUTH 3 NNESOTA 
Terr.: No. Mich., No. Minn., No. Wis., 
Lakes Area. 


O. W. TAYLOR BROKERAGE Co. 
(Resident —— in aan Springs) 
icGREGOR, IOW. 

Terr.: Ia., — Wisc., Nee Kans., Colo. 


N. VAN BRAMER SALES CO. 


3844 Huntington Ave. 
16, 














MINNEAPO: . A 
Territory: Minn., N. Dak., S. Dak., Ia., Neb. 
Coverage every six weeks. 
Resident salesman in Omaha, Nebr. 





West So. Central States 





H. L. BLACKWELL COMPANY 


Emery Way at Sunset Drive 
EL P TEXAS 


Phone: Main 8253 
Terr.: Tex., N. Mex., and Ariz. 


J. J. BOND & COMPANY 
1840 Hill Crest—Phone 7-1800 
FORT WORTH 7, TEXAS 
Territory: Texas, Okla., & N. M. 


S. D. CARTER COMPANY 
Merchandise Brokers 
x 217 
HHREVEPORT, LA. 
Terr.: La., Ark., & E. Texas. 


EASON BROKERAGE COMPANY 
Banking & Trade Reference 
P.O. Box 1872 Phone Britton 509 
OKLAHOMA CITY 1, OKLAHOMA 
Terr.: N. M., So. Kansas, Panhandle Tex. 


NICHOLS-KANE CANDY CO. 


1118 Front Street @ 0046 Waggoner Drive 
CONWAY, ARKANSAS DALLAS, TEXAS 


Terr.: Tex., Ark., La., Okla., Ala., N. Mex. 


JACK NICHOLS, JR. 
Candies-Confections 
Phones: Logan 6-1608, Justin 8-5842 
6046 Waggoner St. 
DALLAS 5, TEXAS 

















Terr.: Texas and Louisiana 





ERICKSON BROKERAGE Co. 


Manufacturers’ Representative Since 1930 
334 North First Street 








W.S. STOKES 
Broker & Agent 
BATESVILLE, ARKANSAS 
Candy - Novelties - Specialties 
Terr.: Arkansas—Accounts solicited. 
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CONFECTIONERY BROKERS 














Mountain States 


Pacific States (Contd.] 


Pacific States {(Contd.] 





E. G. ALDEN & COMPANY 
Box 5014 Term. Sta.—Phone Lakewood 599W 
DENVER 17, COLORADO 
John Alden traveling—Colo., Wyo., Mont., 
and Neb. 


JOHN T. BOND & SON 
637 S. Wilton Place—Phone: Federal 6028 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Territory: Pacific Coast 
Our 25th Year in Candy and Food Field 





REILLY ATKINSON & CO., INC. 
Confectionery & Food Products 
SALT LAKE CITY, U.—BOISE, IDA. 
Terr.: U. & Ida., with contiguous sections of 
adjoining states. 


CAMERON SALES COMPANY 
5701 East Sixth Ave. 
DENVER 7, COLORADO 
Candies and Allied Lines 
Terr.: Colo., Mont., Idaho, Utah, N. Mex. 


ELGGREN BROTHERS & CO. 
Established 1906 
P.O. Box 105—520 W. 2nd, So. 
SALT LAKE CITY 8, UTAH 
Complete coverage all jobbing trade Utah, 
Ida., Mont., W. Wyo., E. Nev. 


T. J. LANPHIER COMPANY 
Confectionery and Food Products 
BILLINGS BUTTE GREAT FALLS 
(General Office) 

Territory: Montana & Northern Wyoming 
Established 1907 


. - M. RANKIN COMPANY 
P.O. Box 426—Spruce 2912 
DENVER 1, COLORADO 
Terr.: Colo., Wyo., Black Hills of S. Dak., 
Western Kans., Northern N. Mex., W. Nebr. 


FRANK X. SCHILLING 
Confectionery and Novelty Items 
Box 416—Phone 2-3540 
BUTTE, MONTANA 
Complete coverage of all wholesale chain 
and department store distributors in Montana 
and northern Wyoming. 


HARRY YOUNGMAN BROKER- 
AGE COMPANY 


2145 Blake Street 
DENVER 5, COLORADO 
Territory: Colo., Wyo., Utah, Idaho, Mont. 


























Pacific States 
GENE ALCORN & CO. 


1340 E. 6th Street 
LOS ANGELES 21, CALIFORNIA 
383 Brannan Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 
Territory: State of California 
BELL SALES COMPANY 
100 Howard Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA 
Candy & Food Specialties 





CARTER & CARTER 


Confectionery Mfr's. Agents. Established 
with Industry since 1901. 
91 Connecticut St.—Phone: Main 7852 
SEA . WASHINGTON 
Terr.: Wash., Ore., Utah, Ida., Mont., Nev., Wyo. 








: Calif., Reno, Nev., Hawaiian Islands 


THE EDWARD M. CERF Co. 
740-750 Post Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 39, CALIF. 
Specializing in candy and allied lines; 
Unexceptionable banking, other references. 


MALCOLM §S. CLARK CO. 
14872 Valencia St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 10, CAL. 
923 E. Third St. 
LOS ANGELES 13, CAL. 
1238 N. W. Glisan 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
P.O. Box No. 176, Phoenix, Arizona 


- DICKENSHEETS-POTTER CO. 
1306 N. W. Hoyt Street 
PORTLAND 93, OREGON 

Candy, Confections and Allied Lines 

Terr.: Ore., So. Wash., W. Idaho 


J. RAY FRY & ASSOCIATES — 
420 Market St.—Phone Garfield 7690 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Terr.: Calif., Ore., Wash., Mont., Ida., 
Utah, Wyo., Nev., Ariz. 


CHARLES HANSHER 
416 West Eighth Street 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 
Personal contacts with chains, jobbers, syndi- 
cates & dept. ae ~ “pene Calif., Ore., 
ash. 


HARTLEY SALES COMPANY 
GEORGE W. HARTLEY 
742 S. W. Vista Avenue—Phone: ATwater 5800 
PORTLAND 5, OREGON 
Territory: Oregon, Washington & Idaho — 


KESSLER BROTHERS 
739 Market St.,—Tel. Garfield 7354 
SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 

Terr; 11 Western States, Army & Navy, Export, 
Wholesale Jobbing and Retail coverage 
for Quality Manufacturers. 

Offices, S. F.—L. A.—Portland,—Honolulu 
Established 1925 
_ Sidney H. Keesler -Theodore D. Kee sler 


I. LIBERMAN 
SEATTLE 22, WASHINGTON 
Manufacturers’ Representative 
1705 Belmont Avenue 
Terr.: Wash., Ore., Mont., Ida., Utah, Wyo. 


KALPH L. MUTZ COMPANY 
Ralph and Jim Mutz 
600—16th St. 

OAKLAND 12, CALIF. 
Concentrating on Northern Calif. 




















HARRY N. NELSON CO. 
112 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 
Established 1906. Sell Wholesale Trade Only. 
Terr.: Eleven Western States 
JACK SINGER & COMPANY 
1680 No. Sycamore Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Solicit Accounts for Cal., Ore. & Wash. 
Specialty work in above territory. 


GEORGE R. STEVENSON CO. 


302 Terminal Sales Building 
SEA AS 








Territory: Wash., Ore., Ida., Mont. 
Over 20 years in this area. 


L. J. THOMPSON 


Terminal Sales Building 
SEATTLE 1, WASH. 
Tere.: Ore., | Ore., Wash. W. Idaho 


JERRY W. ]. TURMELL COMPANY 


4127 Crisp Canyon Rd.—State 44713 
SHERMAN OAKS, CALIFORNIA 
(20 minutes from Los Angeles) 
Terr.: Calif., Associates at Hawaii, Philippines 
and China. Established since 1932. 











RALPH W. UNGER 
923 East 3rd Street—Phone: Trinity 8282 
S ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Terr.: Calif., Ariz., N. Mex., West. Tex., Nev. 
S. E. WAGER & COMPANY 
(For California coverage) 
166 So. Central Ave. 

LOS ANGELES 12, CALIFORNIA 
ROGER S. WATSON CO. 
Phone: AXminster I-2810 
5610 S. Western Ave. & 1025 N. Highland 
LOS ANGELES 38, CALIF. 


Terr.: Calif. Another line required. Non 
_competitive with present lines. — 


WITTENBERG-ROSS 
24 California St.—Phone: Exbrook 7973 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIFORNIA 
315 West xP St.—Phone: Trinity 7159 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
Terr.: oe Ore., Wash., Hawaii & Export 





Import - Export 





G. RIVERA LEFRANC 
Export Broker and Import 


Commission Merchant 
366 Broadway—Phone: Worth 2-1363 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
Terr.: South America, West Indies, Hawaii, 
Philippines and Orient. 





quick results. 








RATES: 


“THIS IS NO TIME TO RETIRE”... 


Just because governmental restrictions on steel products, 
have been removed it does not mean that all these things are immediately avail- 
able. Study the classified advertisements for the 
turn, sell the items you have but do not want to others through the classified 
columns of The Manufacturing Confectioner. Every sale of unused equipment 
that you make means extra profit to you. 


Line 35c (Bold Face 70c) Display (for Used Items 
Only)—Col. In. 1 time $6.00; 2 or more $5.00. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
400 W. Madison St. Telephone Franklin 6369 CHICAGO 6 


help, and other items 


things that you need and in 


Send your classifieds in at once for 
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THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER’S 


CLEARING HOUSE 





























MACHINERY WANTED 


MACHINERY WANTED (Contd.) 





HELP WANTED (Contd.) 








GET MORE FOR YOUR 
SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


List it with our bureau 

And Sell Directly to the next user. 
All Gente Manufacturers Get Our Offerings 

Regularly. They need such units as 
e VACUUM COOKERS e ROLLER REFINER MILLS 

e HARD CANDY PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
e PACKAGING EQUIPMENT 
e CHOCOLATE MELTING KETTLES 


e GENERAL CONFECTIONERY EQUIPMENT 
or what have you to sell? 


For Quicker Action and Better Prices 
Send Full Details and YOUR Price to 


EQUIPMENT FINDERS BUREAU 


6 Hubert Street New York 13, N. Y. 








Wanted: Used Canvas Drier, any size. 
Earl H. Graff, 4600 S. Halsted St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





Wanted—Chocolate Melting Kettle, 1000 
pound capacity. Will pay cash, F.O.B. 

your city. L. R. Stone Company, 450 S. 

LaBrea Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


Wanted: 2-24” Greer or other enrober with 
or without tunnels. 2 large tempering 
kettles. 2 steam-jacketed kettles with 
double action stirrers. A marshmallow 
beater, a depositor, buck and printer. 2 
or 3 bag peanut roaster with cooler. Box 
C-271 The Manufacturing Confectioner. 


Wanted: One Racine Chocolate depositor 
and steel conveyor belt. B271, The 
Manufacturing Confectioner. 














WANTED 


YOUR IDLE MACHINERY 


WILL BUY FROM SINGLE ITEMS 
TO COMPLETE PLANTS 





URGENTLY WANTED: Copper Coating 
Pans and Vacuum Pans; Tablet Machines; 
Dryers and Mixers; Jacketed Copper and 
Aluminum Kettles. Describe fully and 
quote prices. 





NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











Wanted: Used Wrapping Machine for 

wrapping hard candies. Must be in 
good condition. Box A-372; The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner. 


Wanted: Penny Sucker Machine and Pen- 

ny Sucker Wrapping Machine in good 
condition. Box A-375, The Manufacturing 
Confectioner. 
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Wanted: (1) large triple mill. (3) 4,000 lb. 

Conges either National Equipment or 
similar. (1) 2,000 lb. Chocolate Remelting 
Kettle. (1) 5-roll Chocolate Refiner. Write 
and give complete detailed information 
and prices to: Box MC 271, 113 West 42nd 
St. N. Y. 18, N. Y. 





Wanted: Rebuilt Standard Automatic Suck- 

er Machine with 24 inch Conveyor, 
cooling tunnel and motor driven blower 
with one set of cutting rolls which will 
cut in 6 different lengths. Also filled or 
solid goods in shapes of pillows, waffles, 
straws. Rene Cantin (la Marquise de 
Paris), 40 rue Bastien Loretteville, Quebec, 
Canada. 





Wanted to Buy: Redmington Type 96, 

carton forming, filling and closing ma- 
chine for handling package approx. 4x 
2¥2"xl¥%". In reply please give serial 
number, year of mfg., etc. Blumenthal 
Brothers, Margaret & James Sts., Philadel- 
phia 37, Pa. 





Wanted: Package Machinery sucker wrap- 

per preferably equipped to wrap 5c 
caramel suckers. Whitson Candy Co., 310 
W. Jackson Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 








For Sale: 4 ft. Dayton cream-beater com- 

plete with 3-phase 220 volt motor. Re- 
built and guaranteed for one year against 
mechanical defects. $600.00 F.O.B. our 
plant. C. P. Damofle Products Co., 2644 
N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago. 








For Sale: (4) Copper Coating Pens: 

(1) 20 inch 

(1) 24 inch 

(1) 28 inch 

(1) 38 inch 
Box A-377, The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner. 





For Sale: Penny and five-cent Christmas 

and Easter flat and two-face molds, one 
lot of Push chards. Prepare now for 1947 
fall and spring demands. Full information 
and bargain price adrresss Box 62, St. 
Davids, Pa. 





HELP WANTED 





Help Wanted: Experienced young assistant 
sales executive by hard candy manu- 
facturer in Chicago doing national business 
with chain stores, department stores and 
jobbers. Must have good personality and 
be a good correspondent. Box A-379, The 
Manufacturing Confectioner. 


Candy Maker—Experienced to make cara- 

mels and peanut brittle, good starting 
pay. Unusual opportunity, good chance for 
right person. STARR CONFECTIONS, 2240 
N. Racine, Chicago 14, Illinois. 





Nut Salter and Roaster—Experienced on all 

types of nuts. Unusual opportunity, good 
chance for right person. STARR CON- 
FECTIONS, 2240 N. Racine, Chicago 14, 
Illinois. 


Wanted: Experienced Hard Candy Fore 

man to take charge of department. Mus‘ 
know how to make all kinds of hard can- 
dies and handle help. Good opportunity 
for the right man with a progressive, fast 
growing company in the middle wes. 
State age, experience and salary desired 
Box A-373, The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner. 


Wanted: “Candy concern in Metropolitan 

Department Store requires the services 
of an energetic man desiring to connect 
with a good retail chain candy operation 
with a future. Must have candy making 
experience and knowledge of merchandis- 
ing and display. Good salary to the right 
man. Write stating full experience, age 
and salary expected.” Box A-374, The 
Manufacturing Confectioner. 





Wanted: Plant superintendent, by a well 

established Eastern candy manufacturer 
to take full charge of production and plant 
supervision. Mechanical ability essential 
Box B-371, The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner. 





Salesman Wanted: To call on jobbing 

trade on Ohio and Indiana, with es- 
tablished and advertised line of Bars and 
Penny Goods. Will give preference to 
veteran or young man that is experienced 
in detail work on bars. Salary and Com- 
mission. Give complete details in first let- 
ter, age, experience, married or single 
kind of car, references. Must have ca. 
Box B-372, The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner. 





MERCHANDISE WANTED 





Wanted—Cellophane (300 MST) for kiss 

machine. Can use either 3%” or3%” 
width—any amount. L. R. Stone Company, 
450 S. LaBrea Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





‘ MERCHANDISE FOR SALE 





Wanted—Young man or woman with high 

quality candy making experience. Great 
opportunity for someone with an eye to 
the future. Apply in writing to Sidenberg, 
1529 10th St., South Fargo, N. Dak. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


For Sale: 300 fiber-board shipping cartons, 

200 burst test. 8¥2x14%x20 inches. Used 
once, but in excellent condition. $8.00 per 
hundred. Grffiins Shop, 640 Main, La 
Fayette, Ind. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


























POSITION WANTED 


SALES LINES WANTED (Contd.) 


MISCELLANEOUS (Contd.) 











AVAILABLE 


EXECUTIVE 
WITH A ‘TOP’ RECORD 


Now Vice-Pres. of a New York candy 
factory. In only 8 months he built 
up from ‘scratch’ to a $2,000,000 
annual volume, and doubled this 
figure within 2 years! This M. I. T. 
man has achieved an outstanding 
record over 20 years of experience 
as Production Manager and Chief 
Engineer in large companies. He is 
a top executive who can be de- 
pended on for any phase of man- 
agement. Box No. D-32, The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner. 











Available Immediately: First Class Candy- 
maker would like position in large retail 
or small wholesale plant. Splendid experi- 
ence, excellent references. Box A-3710, The 
Manufacturing Confectioner. 





SALES LINES WANTED 





MANUFACTURERS 
Are you looking for salesmen 
to represent you for the coming 
year? We can put you in touch 
with experienced men covering 
practically all the United States. 
Correspondence invited. 

Western Confectionery Sales- 
men’s Association, 
Walter Rau, Sec’y-Treas. 
36 E. Highland Ave. 
Villa Park, Il. 


Well rated and established company in 

the food industry has 8 salesmen out 
in Los Angeles City and County selling 
direct to drug stores and grocers. We are 
in position to offer you this coverage on 
your lines. Correspondence invited. Box 
G-74612, c/o The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner. 











Wanted: Good Package, Bulk and 5c Bars 

Candy Line. Most progressive sales rep- 
resentative can give a complete coverage 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware and 
Washington, D.C. M. Grunberg Assoc., 
1911 Derry St., Harrisburg, Penna. 


Wanted: Candy & Allied Lines—We have 

19 years sales experience in same ter- 
ritory of Florida, Georgia and Alabama. 
2 Salesmen. Hubert Brokerage Company, 
P.O. Box 149, Atlanta 3, Ga. 








Wanted: Candy and allied lines for the 
State of Texas, by established broker. 
Box-371, The Manufacturing Confectioner. 


SALES LINES OFFERED 








Brokers Wanted: To handle our line of 

candies and cookies in the following 
states: Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, West 
Virginia, Western Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
Tennessee. Advise what lines you now 
carry, and make your application to 
RUNKLE CO., KENTON, OHIO. 





Brokers Wanted—To sell punchboard oper- 

ators fast repeating candy deals. Advise 
actual number of punchboard operators 
you call on and how often or no considera- 
tion given. Items not available for any 
other class of trade. Box F-171 The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 








Good quality, not sticky 
HARD CANDIES 
containing an unusual high percentage 
of syrup. With plenty of syrup in sight 
opportunity for doubling your Hard Candy 
output at lower material costs. 
If interested write Box B-175 
The Manufacturing Confectioner 








WE BUY & SELL 


ODD LOTS + OVER RUNS « SURPLUS 








SHEETS*ROLLS*-SHREDDINGS 
Cellophane rolls in cutter boxes 100 ft. or more 
ALSO MADE OF OTHER CELLULOSE FILM 
Wax - Glassine Bags, Sheets & Rolls 


Tying Ribbons-All Scotch Tape 
Colors & Widths Clear & Colors 


Diamond “Cellophane” Products 


Harry L. Diamond Robert I. Brown 
“At Your Service” 
2902 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 

















BUSINESS WANTED 








For Sale: Old established candy mfg. busi- 

ness located in Massachusetts, good 
reason for selling, address Box A-371, 
The Manufacturing Confectioner. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








Candy Making Instructions. We do not 

simply furnish formulas, but complete, 
explicit, accurate and detailed information, 
how to make candies for retail candy 
stores and factories. How to handle ma- 
terials, from start till ready for sale. 
We invite beginners as well as experi- 
enced candy folks to let us solve their 
problems. Box A-378, The Manufacturing 
Confectioner. 





Wanted: 
CANDY PLANT 


Will pay cash for candy factory 
or complete equipment for manu- 
facturing kisses or other wrapped 
confections for packaging. Must 
have potential output of several 
thousand pounds daily. 


Address Box D31l 


THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER 














Your 1947 Blue Book is Ready 


Just off the press: this convenient directory gives you the latest information 
available on names and addresses of supply field firms throughout the country. 
It is indispensible to your purchasing department. 


your copy is subscribe to THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER ... Subscrip- 
tion rates shown below. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES ARE: $5.00 for one year; $3.00 for two years 


All you need do to obtain 
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“Confectionately Yours...” 


ay Bete eneretEG, but hardly 
recommended especially in these 
days of hard-to-get candy, is smug- 
gling jewels embedded in a candy bar. 
Evidence introduced into the army 
courtmartial occasioned by theft of 
$1,500,000 in Hesse crown jewels 
from a German castle indicates, how- 
ever, that’s how some of the jewels 
—diamonds to be exact—entered Bel- 
fast, Ireland. The army major who 
thought of the idea has been sen- 


tenced to three years’ imprisonment. 
na * * 


American foreign service officers 
report the Hungarians with unusual 
candy problems, too. Although 
chocolate bars in Europe are eager- 
ly sought everywhere, Hungarians 
show a marked disinterest for the 
so-called tropical chocolate manufac- 
tured to withstand hot climate areas. 
Reason: A rumor that the formula 
for this chocolate tends to reduce 
men to a state of total indifference 


to women. 
* ok ~ 


More happily indicative of the po- 
tentiality of candy, however, is the 
financial success reported by the 
First Bank of St. Mary’s School, 
Des Plaines, Ill. Depending upon 
candy sales in its commissary as its 
sole source of revenue, the school’s 
bank recently paid its depositors 12 
per cent on their savings accounts— 
an all-time high. The 800 pupils 
—and depositors—are all motherless 
or dependent. 

* * co 

And on the labor front is the 
report of an Eastern candy factory 
whose peak of absenteeism and 
“quits” until recently was Monday. 
A noon auction of hard-to-get mer- 
chandise such as electrical appli- 
ances was the firm’s public relations 
department answer. Monday absen- 
teeism is now reported near zero 


and turnover of help reduced. 
* * * 


The Czechs are evidently con- 
cerned about America’s sugar prob- 
lem, too, it would seem, judging 
from the contents of a package re- 
cently received by a Chicagoan from 
his family in Czechoslovakia. In- 
cluded among the gifts from his well- 


wishers were six pounds of sugar. 
* * * 


Ten thousand pounds of chocolate 
hijacked from a truck operated by a 
Chicago candy company was not a 
“sweet operation” for either the hi- 
jackers or the grocer who bought it. 
A federal judge passed out two seven- 
year sentences and a five-year sen- 
tence to the hijackers, and a six 
months term to the grocer. 
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“Ambrosia Chocolate Co...........ccsssseeees 55 eee Feb, ‘47 
American Dry Milk Ass‘n......... August ‘46 , 0 CO ee Feb. *47 
“American Food Laboratories, . *Kohnstamm, H. & Company Between 16, 17 
- Inc lpseccscsoncesesosenasonenoseseonssesonsoncosooceneses Feb. “a7 Kraft Foods Company PELE TALIS 57 
American Machine & Foundry Co. Jan. “47 = -uster Bros. Paper Co............ Jan. “47 
“Amsco Packaging Machinery, Inc........... 63 P 
Lachman-Novasel Paper Co......... Feb. ‘47 
Angermeier, T. H. & Co ° = ° 
* Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc....... Feb. “47 
i ee J 
Leh Company, Inc., J. M.......Feb. “47 
NN CAL Suet Ge, ton. bene D 83 
Artistica Products.....................-+. August ‘46 ‘ashes Oe, Se .........-2 Feb. 47 
Baker Importing Co....................0. Feb. ‘47 Lynch Manufacturing Corp........... Feb. ‘a7 
any Capper Waste, Bann Feb. = *Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc............. 14 
Blumenthal Bro6..........................006 Feb. ‘47 ‘ : 
Manufacturing Confectioner................ 
I a ssa casenenenceianl 50 
Borden Cor Th 10 I Gos. BR acentntiteisisntoniccenomncicenaa 
- _ n oe eenveniie a “ - Marwya Dairy Products Corp........ 
Tem -S amen ae J “Merckens Chocolate Co., Inc............:00++ 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co.................00 June ‘46 
B l Belti: Co. F b 47 Midland Farm Products, a 
= ~. dsesegaiesmmpmmmemamain = *Mills & Bros., Inc. Thomas.................0..-« 
California Almond Growers Mohawk Ribbon Corp...............:ccccsseesees 
en dnsemnal Dec. ‘46 Monsanto Chemical Company............ 
California Fruit Growers National Equipment..................:s:::::ss0 
indus pnchsonsensnsnienasney 13, 15, 19 National Food Products Co............. 
Carter Pecan CO. nsnssesssseesessecressensnnsssenneeee BY National Ribbon Corporation 
Cayol a hidicliasia catishnciictehdniehaamtal Nov. 46 National Starch Products Co......... 
+ soma — tnc...... a Feb. = *Neumann-Buslee Wolfe, Inc.................. 
eary rporation, ip: Mieeninaneiceeniaiall 
*Clinton Industries, Inc................... Feb. ‘47 a ee 
“Cochrane Corporation......................... Jan, “47 Package Machinery Company 
*Cocoline Products, Inc..................... June “46 *Pomlel: & Ford, Ed. Unc...........000.0.s-cccsesses 
“Confection Machine Sales Co.......4th Cover *Peter Partition Corp..............00+ 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc............... 74 *Pfizer & Co., Inc. Chah...............ccsseeseeee 
Consolidated Refining Co., Inc............... 70 *Pitt & Sons Co., The C. M............. 
. ¥ <4 =RRGe RS neeneen, June ‘46 *Polak & Schwarz, Inc..............-sceveeeesevees 
“Corn Products Sales Co.............cccccsseeeeees 40 Polak’s Fruital Works, Inc................0000++ 
Currie Manufacturing Co............... Dec. “46 Prestige vom a ae veseeneenees 
Dairyland Mille Corpe.....cc.ccccccccccsssesseseeeee 42 NS Sy SO ene ; 
Refined Syrups & Sugars, Inc.........Dec. ‘46 
Dammann and Smelizer............................ 66 
; ‘ Romane, BA. B. & Cos. Bnco........0.00..cccccseseees 39 
Davis & Company.................:.c00000 Feb, ‘47 
’ Republic Ribbon and Bow Co................. 69 
Detecto Scales, Ince......................... Feb. ‘47 Metals Co Dec. 48 
Diamond Cellophane Products.................. 76 Reynolds 4 ncaa > 47 
Dodge & Olcott, Inc... 2nd Cover Riegel Paper “<9 eereonronmneennetonnie —_ pod 
Domestic Egg Products, Inc.................... 52 Boa TI Beni eesnenresnsssvncnnsrcsnecccns 
I GD ioe ocscse cco cccscnssccscccoicess 7 TN Tg Ma riietoniecssasctonesenctnannd 18 
~ < & Senne 11 “Schimmel & Co., Inc.............cccsceeeseseeeenees 48 
RPE erence ree: 23 “Senneff-Herr Co.............ccccccsssseneneseenensnenenns 45 
duPont de Nemours, Inc., E. l......... Nov. “46 Simmons Dairy Products, Ltd................... 68 
Dyer & Company, B. W................ccccc0000 42 Solvay Sales Corporation..................c00000 66 
e ED CI soca sicnantnnasneiccssesnssnatnniil 49 
Economy Equipment Company................ 54 *Specialties Appliance Corp............. Jan. ‘47 
Enoz SIE ns soccnccnkansieacinpnsiian Feb. ‘47 Spencer-Kellogg & Sons, Inc......... Nov. ‘46 
Equipment Finders Bureau..................... 74 = Staley, A. E. Mig. Co..cccccccsssccsssun 9, 50 
Ever Ready Label Corp....................... 64 Standard Brands, Inc...........c..-so.0- 20, 21 
Extrin Foods, Wate.ncoescsescseenssou Feb. ‘47 = «Sweetnam, Geo. Hu. Inc... Feb. ‘47 
*Felton Chemical Company. Inc.......Feb. ‘47 NF Acs ns ceesetecndeanesnesnaneejaueioanaetel 44 
*Flavoroma Laboratories.................... July ‘46 “Sylvania Industrial Corporation 3rd Cover 
*Florasynth Laboratories, Inc...................: 56 NE No scccsusnlentensveitboeeal 65 
Food Materials Corporation............ July ‘46 A 46 
Foreign Commodities Corp.................000+. 66 Tri-Clover Machine Co..............ccccscccesseseees 25 
“Fritzsche Brothers, Inc...................:00000+ a Union Pacific Railroad.........:......cccccccceeeeeees 3 
Fuchs & Company........................ Feb. °47 Union Confection Machinery Co............. 75 
Garden Fruit Specialties Co., Inc........... 55 *Vacuum Candy Machinery Co................ 40 
Gardner-Richardson Co................... May ‘46 Van Brode Milling Cow... Jan. ‘47 
Gaytesd Container Corp................. June 46 Voss Belting & Specialty Co........... Dec. ‘46 
Sm Se 6 Sey O........ Jam. 47 = * Warfield Chocolate Co......:-:ccccssscsssees 43 
Goooe Company. J. Wen..enconeenes July “46 Warren Bros. Corp...............0:..0..0000 June ‘46 
“Handler and Merckense............................. 47 Weber & Mollner, Ltde.......cccccccccccocesseoss 70 
Heat Seal It Co............cseccessesneennes May ‘46 “Werner, John & Sons, Inc...........ccceeeeeees 67 
RS ee 60 W-E-R Ribbon Corp............:c-cco::cuJiseccssssseees 42 
Hooten Chocolate Co..............:..:cssssseee 53 West Disinfecting Co... Feb. ‘47 
Hubbert Co., B. He .........ccccsssssseessneessnnes 40 eee 10 
Hummel & Downing Co..................-cs0 60 Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Co., Inc......... 69 
Ideal Wrapping Machine Co................... 64 "Weed & GoWeks, Un6.......000.ccccescccee. June ‘46 


*For Detailed Reference Data, See THE 1947 BLUE BOOK. 
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Let's Get Going! 
eT HERE IS no use denying that business as a whole 
temporarily improved its finances as a result of its 
war activities despite the highest tax levy in the history of 
the nation,” says Henry H. Heinmann, executive mana- 
ger of the National Ass’n of Credit men in a recent 
Monthly Business Review. “The financial statements all 
attest to this fact. 

“But what,” he adds, “can be said of business in this 
respect applies with equal force to other groups. Labor 
as represented by war workers never in their lifetime 
realized so many take home dollars for their effort. Agri- 
culture liquidated a large part of its long term debt and 
the close of the war found farmers in greater prosperity, 
if you evaluate it in terms of dollars possessed and an 
absence of debt. A few groups came out of the war tem- 
porarily enriched. As is always the case in war certain 
groups suffer more than their share. The people who 
were dependent on fixed incomes suffered. Public ser- 
vants, whose compensation is based upon law, were like- 
wise victims. Many white collar workers contributed 
more than their share on account of the war liquidation 
of the buying power of their rigid dollars. Finally the 
men and women in the service, though better rewarded 
than those fighting for any other nation, received very 
little for their great responsibilities and sacrifices. It is 
not contended they ever could be adequately rewarded, 
for their service to their country is beyond monetary 
reward. 


War Cost Only Partially Paid 


“With respect to this last group, however, it should 
be emphasized that those who survived the conflict, will, 
as the years go by, receive more and more for their 
sacrifice. We may as well face the fact that the cost of 
war is only partially paid with its close. From now on, 
year after year, added bonuses, privileges or compensa- 
tions will be awarded our soldiers and sailors and all of 
these who participated in the war effort through the 
armed service. Nor will there be too much justification 
in opposing these benefits when the experience of other 
groups during the war is used as a basis of comparison. 

“Much of the improvement, therefore, in the financial 
condition of business, of labor, of agriculture, and other 
groups is subject to a future tax lien the size and amount 
of which, beyond the service and amortization charges 
of our staggering debt, is unpredictable. It is, however, 
a safe prediction to say that the sum total of those out- 
lays will constitute a heavy lien against war earnings. 
As far as the war profits of business and those other 
groups as well, it can be truthfully said that these funds 
carry with them two responsibilities which sooner or 
later must be discharged. First there is the cost of shift- 
ing back or reconverting to a peacetime basis. In many 
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instances this will cut heavily into the reserves built dur- 
ing the war. Secondly there is century long task of a 
ing to liquidate the war debt. This will have to be largely 
done through future production. Since a great deal of 
the earnings are indirectly represented by the staggering 
war debt, in actuality much of the war profit is a present 
trust fund to be repaid in future taxation bills. If it is 
paid out of future earnings as most of it must be paid, 
it in effect constitutes a new war mortgage against earn- 
ings. 

“Under these conditions it seems unfortunate that there 
is a resumption of the smear business tactics. These 
policies in times past may have temporarily paid off at 
the polls. It is doubtful whether they will in the years 
ahead. The temper of the American people, if I am any 
judge, can best be expressed by the statement, “Let’s 
get going’. Any group that tries to put sand in the 
wheels of recovery is going to have to answer to the 
public. That is the American tradition.” 


Sales Survey Cooperation 


HE 20TH ANNUAL survey of Confectionery Sales 
and Distribution is scheduled to be published in 
time for the 64th annual convention of the National 
Confectioners’ Ass’n May 25-29, announces George F. 
Dudik, of the Foods, Fats, and Oils Section of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. As the convention will 
be held a month earlier than last year, Mr. Dudik urgent- 
ly requests the earliest possible cooperation of the na- 
tion’s manufacturing confectioners in sending their 
figures and filled-out questionnaires in to Washington. 
The value of this excellent survey is well known 
thoughout the industry, as the Department of Commerce 
for 20 years has made such an annual survey. Re- 
quested and paid for by the National Confectioners’ 
Ass’n, the survey last year received the cooperation of 
over 400 candy producers who returned their statistics 
on the Department’s questiornaires. 

Granting that the early start on the 1947 survey may 
not be “too convenient for many manufacturers,” Mr. 
Dudik emphasizes that his organization “needs the help 
of every candy manufacturer.” 

The survey includes only industry totals, Mr. Dudik 
also stresses. Operations of individual producers are not 
reported. Each manufacturer’s figures are kept confi- 
dential, he explains further, and will be seen only by 
Washington clerks. An Act of Congress specifically 
forbids their use for purposes of taxation, regulation. 
or investigation. 

In view of the recognized merit of this comprehensive 
survey of Confectionery Sales and Distribution and also 
the short time left for its preparation, fullest cooperation 
with Mr. Dudik in submitting data is vital. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
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Here Sylvania Cellophane is used to improve 
a smart, new idea in packaging candy. The 
protective cellophane bag is placed inside the 
low-cost cardboard rocking horse whose gay 
color and whimsical expression have an im- 
mediate sales appeal. 

Sylvania Cellophane has all the qualities 


“BETTER PACKAGING MEANS BETTER SALES” 


MR. CELLOPHANE 


needed to keep confectionery clean and sani- 
tary. Every step in its manufacture is constantly 
checked. This careful control assures not only 
uniform transparency and a high degree of 
strength, but also provides a wrapper that 
won't stick to the contents—so important in 
packaging candy. 





Made only by SYLVANIA DIVISION 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 


General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Plant: Fredericksburg, Va. 








HERE’S WHY 
The INSTANT cmd CONTINUOUS 


FONDANT MACHINE 
IS PROVING SO POPULAR... 


@ Starts production immediately @ Keep it supplied with cooked @ Eliminates pre - cooling of 
after the syrup is cooked. syrup and it produces fon- cooked syrup. 
dant continuously, as simple 
as water flows from a faucet. 


@ Produces only the 
est, smoothest 
dants and Bon Bon fe 
dants that are the p 
of perfection. 


Employees spend ti 
producing, not wa 
your time. 


Streamlined, comp 
design saves tre 
dous amount of ve 
able floor space. 





Takes your fond 
making methods out ¢ 
the horse and bugg 
days and brings it 
to modern times. 


Fully enclosed, ass 
cleanliness and, abe 
all, a quality produch 


As modern and attra¢e 
tive as the most mod 
ern candy kitchen. 





Finest, most modern, 
most efficient fondant 
machine offered the In- 
dustry. ‘ 


Order now to assure early delivery 


CONFECTION MACHINE SALES Co, 


30 NORTH LA SALLE STREET ¢ CHICAGO 2, ILLINOI 





Telephone Andover 3204 
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